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PERSONAL 

ASFREY'S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
oe addressed to ASPREY'S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 

Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
ECIL DAVIS begs,to announce thes,zRAVENS- 
CROFT GOBLET recently acquired by him 
at a record price, will be on view at 3 Grosvenor 
Street, New Bond Street, W.1., UNTIL JUNE 30. 





ROQUET. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the best. Hand- 
made by craftsmen; JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games equip- 


ment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
CABS! We require several 16 to 40 h.p. modern 
ars in good condition, also one or two very 
low mileage 8 to 12 h.p. Saloons. We shall be 
pleased to inspect and pay cash.—SPIKINS, 


Heath Road, Twickenham. Telephone: Popes- 
grove 1035. 
ATH WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 


E: 
D all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 

DUCATION. FIVE THINGS that RAPIDISM 

will do for you: It will (1) create will power; 
(2) perfect your memory; (3) increase your self- 
confidence; (4) train you to think and talk ‘‘on 
your feet’’; (5) enable you to realise your ambi- 
tions. Write now for free Booklet to THE RAPID- 
ISM INSTITUTE, E1119, TUITION HOUSE, 
London, S.W.19. 


FRE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising. U/F 

stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19/6 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 

OOD IN WAR-TIME. A series of five lectures 

each Tuesday in June, at 3 p.m., Langham 
Hotel, by Commander Geoffrey Bowles, R.N. 
Admission 2/-, including tea. Apply SOCIETY OF 
HERBALISTS, 21, Bruton Street, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. 

URNISHED ACCOMMODATION of the highest 

quality required by business man and wife in 
large country house near station within an hour 
west or north-west of London; or would take 
suite in an hotel. For suitable accommodation 
good price would be paid. —Box 403. 

‘OLD, Silver, | Diamonds, Jeweuery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 

tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 

ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 

ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly mended in 








three days. Send or call.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73e, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ADY would like to buy good second-hand 


MINK COAT.— 
Box 399. 

INIATURES, Treasured Memories 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 gns. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. _ Est. 1760. 

ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 

address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. _Royal patronage. — Write BM/MONO17, W.C.1 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel. 


Please send particulars to 





YETERSTOW COURT, ROSS-ON-WYE. In 
addition to our well-known Preparatory 
Course for candidates for the I. of H. Examination, 
we cater both for the beginner and the advanced 
rider in the following Courses:— 
PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP 
DRESSAGE 
JUMPING, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 
SHOW JUMPING 
SPECIALISTS IN DRESSAGE AND JUMPING. 
We teach the True Balanced Seat. A revelation 
in smooth, co-ordinated riding. We handle and 
train young riding horses and school jumpers.— 
R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fellow and 
Instructor of The Institute of the Horse. 


-A.F. urgently require Leica and Contax 
Cameras. We guarantee to pass them on. 
Top prices given. Other Cameras, Enlargers, 
Cinecams, Projectors, Microscopes, Prism Bino- 
culars, Drawing Instruments wanted.—WALLACE 
HEATON Ltd., 127, New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. (May. 7511), 47, Berkeley Street, 166, Victoria 
Street, or “City Sale”’ City Branches. 
OMANTIC LANDSCAPE with figures (46 x 37) 
by Gerald Edema (1652-1700) signed. Original 
gilded carved frame, £30.—Secretary, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Scilly Isles. 
G PORTING HOTEL proprietor desires change. 
Will consider EXCHANGE or will buy or rent 
establishment in England owning sporting rights. 
—Box 424. 
SUNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-_MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 
“HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq.,W.1. 


JATCHES WANTED. 





New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 
VOID furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester 


SCOUNTRY LiFe —JUNE 


is, 1943 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 6 per line. 
~ PERSONAL 

W ARING & GILLOW buy good-quality Second- 

hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, i‘urs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxtord Street, W.1. 

ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 

ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.-- 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 

EDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS ! Visitors 

to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 

E REPAIR AND BUY, Clocks, Watches» 

Jewellery, Plate, China, Glass, Gramo- 
phones, Umbrellas, etc. Inquiries welcomed. 
Representative can call in London area.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 








OUR OLD SHIRTS REPAIRED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. (New “Trubenised” brand col- 
lars made from the tail).—Full details from 


RESARTUS LTD., § 


Sarda House, 183-9 Queensway, 
London, W.2. 





FOR SALE 


Prag WHITE Rubber Bed Sheets, 60 in. by 

36 in., 30/- each. Blacklead, 7 lbs. 15/-. Water- 
proof Canvas Shoulder Capes, for outdoor 
workers, 2/9 each. Pine Disinfectant Fluid, 16/- 
gallon. Flexible Asbestos Sheeting, 36 in. wide, 
9/- for 6 yds. Cellophane Paper, cut offs, 10 in. by 
5 in., 12/6 per 1,000.—BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 

ROUGHAM (Small) in good condition, seat 

two inside, rubber tyres, light enough for 
single horse.—Leckford Abbas, Stockbridge, 
Hants. Tel.: Stockbridge 31. 

AMILY COATS OF ARMS AND CRESTS. 

Oils and water colours by artist of inter- 
national repute.—BATTERSBY, Chittoe, Chip- 
penham, Wiltshire. 

UN,12-BORE by “Hellis” together with solid 

leather fitted case, perfect condition, very 
little used, £80.—PERCY ALLEN, 10 Downs 
Road, Luton. 

- ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 

wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great 

variety, electric, clockwork and steam; also 
Meccano and other Construction Outfits; please 
state exact requirements and enclose stamp.— 
BOTTERILLS, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 


ERIES GEN Approvals sent regularly to 

discerning philatelists all over the country; 
6d. stamp ensures Colonial selection and bulletin. 
Members B.P.A. and J.P.S.—Write, BM/FAEM, 
London, 1, W.C. 1. 














TAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms} of cat. price. Also some Mintand 
superb used moderns.—“K,” 6,Westhill Rd., S.W.18 
ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing horticulture, 
etc., £2/196 (carriage paid) per mile coil. 
CHEAPER THAN STRING! Sample against 
stamp.—Write Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 6, Grace- 
church Street. London, E.C.3 
WEEDS. Your favourite 4 suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed from 
£417s. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.—RED- 
MAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ARM HAND-KNITTED HARRIS SOCKS 
(assorted shades, sizes); price, 5s. 6d. pair 
(3 coupons), postage, 6d. per pair. Gum-boot 
Stockings for farmers, shepherds, tractor-men; 


price, 12s. 6d. pair (3 coupons), postage 6d. Shoot- 
ing and Golfing Stockings, various shades and 
sizes, 15s. pair (3 coupons), postage 6d. pair. 
Ladies’ and Gent’s Woollen Mittens, 4s. per pair; 
postage, 4d. (1 coupon). Real Shetland Hand- 
knit Scarf, Glove and Beret Sets, 32s. post free 
(2 coupons per set). A few Fair Isle bordered 
Jumpers, busts 34 in. and 36 in.; price, 36s., post 
free (5 coupons). Salvaged Oilskin Coats are 
being sent out in rotation.-THE HEBRIDEAN 
CROFTER WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, 
Outer Hebrides. 





LIVESTOCK 
IRD SEED, 3 pints, 5/6; 6 pints, 10/-; 12 pints, 
19/-; sample pint, 2/-- CANARY MIXTURE, 
6 pints, 16/6; 12 pints, 30/-; sample pint, 2/10. 
BUDGIE MIXTURE, 6 pints, 23/-; 12 pints, 44/-; 
sample pint, 4/2. All carriage paid. No grass seed 
in any of these mixtures.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, 
LTD., 144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
ACHSHUND PUPPIES, lovely, long-haired, 
by the famous Champion Kail-Von-Walden X 
the well-known red bitch Margot of Brincliffe. 
These puppies are absolutely hardy and perfectly 
reared.—MISS CHEANEY, Brincliffe, Headlands, 
Kettering, Northants. Tel. Kettering 2394. 
IGHT SUSSEX COCKERELS and Rhode 
Island Reds. Pullets. Pure Breds, and on free 
range. These are too good to kill, and will there- 
fore accept 15s. and 20s. each. Cash with order.— 
Box 425. 
V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 
The great wartime egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps will greatly increase your egg supply. 
‘** Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry, and 
pigs.”’ Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 lb., 14/-; 28 1lb., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.) . Sevenoaks. 


PULlets. laying R.LR., B.L. x R.LR., 30/- each 
Khaki Campbell and Aylesbury laying Ducks, 
28/- each. Carr. paid; three days’ approval. Cash 
with order. —IvY HOUSE FARM, Tarvin, Chester. 


RA2z1Ts. ‘Chinchilla-Giganta pure bred prize 
winning strain only. Particulars forwarded. 
—DANDRIDGE, 21, Eastcote Lane, South Harrow, 
Middlesex. Byron 1864. 





MART TURNOUT FOR SALE. Four-wheeled 

rubber tyred Ralli Car; quiet pony used all 
traffic.—Particulars, Price 95 gns. here, MRS. 
LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 


Personal 2/-. 


_ (Min. 3 lines.) 
HOTELS AND GUESTS _ 
B»»Forp. SWAN HOTEL 


First class comfort in beautitul 
surroundings, at a moderate price, 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 
HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. = c, all rooms, 
produce. Gardens, lawns, e 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 
XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL.—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 
LANGURIG (near Llanidloes), Montgomery- 
shire. Black Lion Hotel. Modern. Central 
heating. Running water. 10 miles lovely trout 
fishing (some salmon) in Wye and Severn. 6,600 
Acres shooting. Excellent cuisine and cellar. 


Own 


MyMavrsT. SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 


bids you welcome. 
Golf, fishing, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns, to 10 gns. 


Tel. No. Midhurst 10. 








ORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 
Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure, ‘‘The 
Order of the New Day,” The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. 
ERTHSHIRE. DUNDARACH HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY. A House of Comfort (20 Bed- 
rooms); attractively situated in own grounds of 
nine acres. Near station, village, etc.—Brochure 
from RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Phone 162. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 
ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, “CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 








Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. iN 
\\/INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. in old- 

world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 


own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. — Write for 
‘*C.L. Illustrated Tariff."" Tel. 31. 


___WANTED _ 
OUNTRY LIFE” wanted, July 28, 1928. Good 
price or donation to charity.—Write Box 423. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
JONEY 12LBS. wanted, either last season or 
* booking for new ¢ crop.—Box 421. 
AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. 
Occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR- 
DEN, W.C.2, will pay very satisfactory prices 
for good quality SADDLERY: Bridles, Saddles 
(not side saddles), etc., in good condition. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
ALMON REEL wanted, Illingsworth No. 4, 
new or secondhand; price immaterial.— 
DESMOND, ‘Down Along,’’ Meadow Road, 
Torquay, De Devon. 
GHOTGUNS. “Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


"En W Estee wanted. Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER, LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 0082. 
IMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 
will be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
parcels required.—N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Reading. 
Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 83511. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 
OIFFURE. An enchanting “CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat ! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
MS COAT. Opportunity to purchase up-to- 
date model reasonably. Beautiful furs, 
fashioned by artist.—Box 415. 
O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 








Books on 
















____ AUCTIONS 
ADVANTAGEOUS to Executors, 
Private Owners. — Very 
ASSURED for Antique and Mo. 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly A Auction gqj 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7. Bienheim a 
New Bond Street (Established 1796), — 
the above property can also be promptly arrary 
by private treaty.) Tel.: Mayfair 2424, aneet 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Tele me 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday, _ 
PPAREL. Highest price 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Fun 
Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may 2 
with safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON, DY. NON 


Trustees, ; 
GOOD PRiog 
dern Househy 
Pictures, Boo 


returned fos 





AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-95 . Great Qu 
Street, London, W.C.2. is 
AUCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
means highest prices obtained for JEWELS 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at s:.2s by Auction 
Sales held each week. Consult th. , Auctioneers q f 
130 years standing. DEBENHAN., sToRR ay) 
SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and V: luers, %, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C2,' 7. 
Temple Bar 1181-2. . 
ENDAL MILNE & CO. (Ha IS Ltd.) a 
favoured with instructions f an enth sal 
astic Angler (who owing to ill th has bee, 
compelled to give up fishing) tos — by AUCTIOy 


in their SALEROOMS on WED? Day, JU; 
and VALU. 


30, 1943, at 12.30 p.m., his High-: 
ABLE collection of 

FISHING TACKL! 
comprising split cane and othe: 
TROUT, and BROWN TROUT, F 
Rods, Reels, Flies, Baits (in cabi 








Landing Nets, Gaffs, Waders, Bre 3 and gener 
fishing requisites. All in good o.-r and most 
by HARDY BROS. On view on rning of 
from 10 a.m. to noon. Catalogue 4d. each) 
be obtained from the Auctione at 35K 
STREET WEST, MANCHESTER Bla, 6666 
JUTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. < \Stablished in 


1794) hold frequent Sales by 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewelle: 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, 
Pictures, Drawings, Fostage 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their G 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 662, 


EDUCATIONAL 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOO 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HER! 
in extremely healthy and bea 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department Meas 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, mus 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation { 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. 
bursaries available for children of pare 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


OFFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Year Book (Boys) By post, 11/1 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
By post, 8s. 1d. 
Schools, and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W.C. 


Action of Old 








is now at 
“FORDSHIRE, 
















GIRLS’ 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accer 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-MF li 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of t 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 

















HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for bookl 
describing world-famous course.—REGEN 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interests 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETR! 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corre 
pondence in spare time with the LOND 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — the only Sch 
under the direct patronage of the leading evs 
paper proprietors. Free advice and b ; 
“Writing for the Press,” from Applications Devt 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4 
HE KASTBOURNE SCHOUL OF DUME 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branc 
Domestic Science taught. Day and res 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: 









RANDALL. 1st class Diplomee. EDINBURG: 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 50v' 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Resident 


Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
GARDENING 
PAVING STONE. Quantity old London Yor 
Paving Stone for Sale (broken).—WILl! 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. : Tel. 3358. 
“RETEX” (Reg.), the finest quality Pe 
obtainable for all Horticultural 0 
poultry bedding, rabbit hutches, kennels, av 





Oy ee 








etc. Standard Grade; Bales of sine Gr ‘ 
24 bushels, 29/6; 6-bushel sacks, 14/6. Fine Gre 
Bales of approximately 20 bushels, 2/6; 6-bus 


sacks, 15/6. Delivered carriage paid hom 
Samples free on request.—UNIVERS 
co., LTD., Tunbridge Wells, Establishe' 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD. 
Leicester, were for many year 
the war, the largest makers of Hard ! 





Courts in Great Britain. They will re 
and material ready for further work the mom 
THE V DAY arrives. ia 
Acting on the suggestion of some o! the leat 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a j.otation LY 
for Post-War Orders for NEW ani repalls © 
existing Courts. Would you like the 1 to put you 


name down for early post-war atte..tion’ 

puts you under no obligation. — 

- SITUATIONS WAN” =D — 
ARDENER (head) requires pos .ion. Hist! 














experienced injvegetablesjand fi vers, ele a 
light plant, pumping, etc. Emplc °r (3 ye 
will recommend. Age 56. Cotta; » require 
KNOWLES, The Chase, Mapledurh 1, 0x0? 

ESIDENT AGENT desires  ppointmet! 

Middle-aged, married, exempt, rd wor \ 
reliable, thoroughly experienced m: ‘ern meth 
farming, dairying, estate managem nt, accov” 
ancy. Highest references.—Box 40 

OTHER PROPERTY AND A CTION 


ADVERTISING, PAGE | 82. 











Petition 
EWELS, 
Auction 
Neers of 
(RAND 
8, King 

















REDRESS TEE ee 
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( ints’ rooms, 2 bath- 





NTRY LIFE 


CITT. No. 2422 JUNE 18, 1943 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


tion of His Grace the Duke and Earl of Sutherland, K.T., P.C. 


SUTHERLAND 


On the Main L.M. & S. Line from Inverness to Wick. 
THE ESTATE OF TRESSADY WITH ABOUT 21,950 ACRES 
ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUSE MOORS IN THE HIGHLANDS 











ae a 
sADY LODGE, a fine . Electric ~— an private 
ggg esa Good stabling. Garage. 

ifully situated on Keeper’s and gardener’s 

sround on the North house. Extensive kennels. 


of Strath Fleet and 
randing extensive 


Cottages and crofts. 
Feu Duties and 


i Ground Rents. 
views. TINTC : 
GOOD SHOOTING with a 
mixed bag of — grouse, 
ins 3 reception rooms, blackgame, partridges, 


, study, business room, 


pheasants, snipe, woodcock 
i ood and dressing rooms, 


and rabbits, etc. 
FISHING RIGHTS (salmon 
and sea trout) on Rivers 
Brora aud Fleet. Trout 
Fishing on two lochs. 


, usual domestic offices 
housekeeper’s room and 
servants’ hall. 





Actual and estimated RENT ROLL of over £1,800 per annum. Burdens about £251. 
TO BE SOLD. The Furniture would be sold at Valuation 


Solicitors: Messrs. A. N. Macaulay & Co., Golspie. Factor: Mr. Thomas Adam, F.S.I., Sutherland Estate Office, Golspie. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


700 FEET UP ON THE CHILTERNS > 


Magnificent situation facing South. 50 miles from London. 


A TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE, with its well-proportioned gables, stone mullioned and transomed windows, 
is extremely well fitted and panelled in oak and commanding absolutely superb views over many miles. 


It has had many thousands of pounds expended upon it and is now in first-class order throughout. 
Outer and inner halls, oak-panelled lounge, 3 other large and well-proportioned reception rooms, 10 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 5 servants’ bedrooms, and 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Abundant water supply. Septic tank drainage system. 
Stabling and garages for several cars with rooms and bathroom over. 
THE PLEASURE GROUNDS are a feature of the property and include hard and grass tennis courts. Kitchen garden. 
SUPERIOR FARMHOUSE. 6 COTTAGES, all of which are in good order. Water is laid on to every field. 


ABOUT 450 ACRES, all in hand. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,395) 








SUSSEX—LONDON 35 MILES 


2 miles from Main Line Station with fine service of electric trains to Victoria and London Bridge. 


A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE BUILT ABOUT 1590 





of small dark red brick, 


Central heating. Companies’ 
mullion windows’ with 


electric light, power, gas and 


leaded lights, and a roof water. Telephone. Main 
partly of Horsham stone drainage. 


flags. 


Stabling for 7. Garages for 

several cars with flat over. 

4 cottages. HOME FARM 
and buildings (let off). 


It stands about 200 ft. above 
sea level, facing South and 
West, approached by a drive 
with a Henry VIIth lodge at 
ntrance. Fine suite of 
ption rooms, 18 bed aud 

1g rooms, 7 bathrooms. 


The Pleasure Grounds are 

beautiful and form a per- 

fect complement to the 

House, and include formal 

garden with clipped Portugal 

laurels, yews and flower beds, 
privy garden. 


Beauciful oak panelling 
in all reception rooms and 
certain bedrooms. 





Bowling alley and green alley, both bordered by yew hedges. Garden pavilion built in the Tudor character, with entertainment room 33 ft. 
long. Tennis lawn and hard court. The pleached walk, a beautiful avenue of limes. Kitchen garden, orchard and range of glasshouses. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 150 ACRES 


Part of the House is held under requisition, but Vacant Possession can be given of one Wing comprising 2 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and Henry VIIth Lodge 


Vendor’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (19,936) 








Mayfair 3771 


(10 tines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. eundan Gade tent 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE. ot ee CIRENCESTER (Tel. $34). AND AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 














TO INVESTORS ROSS AND CROMARTY ON THE BLACK ISLE 


Inverness 10 miles. Dingwall 14 miles. 
ONE OF THE FINEST AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS IN THE KINGDOM 
THE ESTATE OF ROSEHAUGH (Vale of Roses) ROSS-SHIRE 


RENOWNED FOR ITS HIGH STANDARD OF FARMING AND WARM NATURAL FERTILITY. THE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO 
approximately 8,000 ACRES 
and includes 43 Farms, many Feus, Site Rents and other Property comprised in the township of Avoch, and the valuable Salmon Fishing and 
netting rights in the Moray Firth at Ethie. The whole produces an actual and estimated rental of approximately 
£6,300 PER ANNUM 
Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION, first as a whole and if not sold then in three lots, viz.: 
LOT 1.—The LANDS OF SUDDIE, AUCTERFLOW, KILLIN and others to the North and East of the Estate, extending to approximately 3,200 
ACRES and producing an actual and estimated rental of £2,600 PER ANNUM, approximately. 

LOT 2.—AVOCH TOWN, FEUS, LONG LEASES, SITE RENTS and other Property with the FARMS of MURATLHOUSE, CRAIGLANDS, 
BENNETT’S FIELD and others to the South and along the seaboard, in all about 3,200 ACRES, producing an actual and estimated rental of 
approximately £3,000 PER ANNUM. 

LOT 3.—The VALUABLE SALMON FISHING RIGHTS in the MORAY FIRTH at Ethie, together with the mains of pate and other Farms 

extending in all to 1,600 ACRES and producing an actual and estimated rental of £700 PER ANNUM 
By Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at the CALEDONIAN HOTEL, remy on TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1943 at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated brochures, price 2/-, of the Solicitors: Messrs. STEEDMAN RAMAGE «& Co., 6, Alva Street, Edinburgh 2 (Tel. 22273): Messrs. KENNETH 
BROWN, BAKER & BAKER, Essex House, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel. : anaes "Bar 2871). Or the Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS 
AND STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31269), also. at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester and Dublin. 





WORCESTERSHIRE 


Birmingham 20 miles. 


Partial central heating. 


LOVELY AND HISTORICAL 
BLACK-AND-WHITE 
RESIDENCE 


FARM BUILDING WITH T\ iS 
FOR 35 COWS. 


Dating from the XIVth Century and in COACH-HOUSE AND _ STABLING 


, 2 COTTAGES. 
WNL Hg Mm ey itis 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, ‘ Wit ht a HTT if nt A 170 ACRES 
% bathrooms, up-to-date domestic Tt eo ble the Fea || Fa l* _ 
A Me i ‘ OF EXCELLENT LAND. 
vena ae Mei a ih alll Ml i 3 
Main electric light. ee mec eae 5 , FOR SALE-—-FREEHOLD 


a 


excellent state of preservation. 





Inspected. and recommende d by the Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, », Bridge Street, Northampton, or as above _— 








AN INTERESTING OLD TUDOR COTSWOLD CIRENCESTER (ounehcaaen) 
RESIDENCE WITH TYPICAL FEATURES RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 
IN A PLEASANT SMALL VILLAGE BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


Cirencester 6 miles. Kemble Junction 2 miles. 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 

3 reception rooms, 3/5 bedrooms, bathroom, domestic offices, etc. GOOD [COTTAGE. GARAGES. 
Main water. Partial central heating. Telephone. 
GARAGE. GOOD GARDEN. SMALL PADDOCK. 114, ACRES IN ALL 


In all about 1 ACRE MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. FINE LOGGIA. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 (or Offers) AUCTION IN SEPTEMBER, UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY 


Particulars from the Sole Agents : JACKSON SToPs, Land Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 334). Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. (Folio 7264) 














Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


3 li 
ices 48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


HANTS — SUSSEX 


Easy reach of station. Situate on high ground. 400 ft. up. Sandy soil. 2 miles from a Station. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE . r re Snag : ~~ 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern offices. AN OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 


Main services. Central heating. 


i : ~ : : . 12 bed and dres: ro ce » s 
Fitted basins (h. & c.) in nearly all bedrooms. Stabling. Garages. 2 cottages. | dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception rooms. Main serv °*. 


Gardens and grounds, small park, 2 tennis courts, kitchen garden, etc. In all a a e Saee ae ae gee ga iceaciictiiiaai ailll 
ABOUT 23 ACRES : % 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. IN ALL NEARLY 79 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, Wel. (6851) | Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon | Street, London, W.1. (2: 77) 


-HERTS_FAVOURITE DISTRICT 


23 miles from London. 
A" UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN AN OLD GARDEN. 9 or 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Basins 
in some bedrooms. Central heating. Main water and electricity. Garage for 2 cars. Beautiful grounds — kept). Good kitchen garden. 
4%, ACRES IN ALL. FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISH 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. 1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


: EASTERN COUNTIES 


A FIRST-CLASS RESIDEN- 
TIAL FARM OF NEARLY F 
700 ACRES 
including a large proportion of oe 
Arable. 

House i: Lounge, 3 recep- 
tion, 7 bed, 3 bathrooms, domestic 
nla Electric light. 
Extensive range of farm buildings, 
stabling and garages. Steward’s 
house. 8 cottages. Lodge. The 
land is in excellent condition and 
the property is in a good state of 
repair. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Excellent Shooting 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 




















: enn , ; Square, W.1. (39,581) —— 
NORTH WALES WEST SUSSEX. CLOSE TO MIDHURST 
Adjoining the shores of the Menai Straits. Facing South, with glorious views of the South Downs. A Modern House of 


Character, brick built, partly tile hung, with tiled roof, designed by an Architect 
ing a secluded position close to station. Residence built of brick — slate | Occupies a quiet secluded position not Gverlookedin any way. Accommodation includes: 

‘ i z attractive view: 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. | 8 é tse Pal posit ‘verlookedin any way. Acco dg icludes: 
| COS Somers Sa, > A Lounge hall, drawing, dining rooms, cloakroom, 6 beds, bath. Central heating throughout 


Electric light. Co.’s gas and water. Modern drainage. Garage. 
Cottage available with 2/3 bedrooms/sitting room,' kitchen.”"* Garage. Garden. 


nies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Main drainage. 
len ineludes kitchen garden and wood running down to the shore. In all about 


1 
1% ACRES Matured garden with lawns, flower beds, kitchen garden, picturesque woodland plantation. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE Golf Course 1 mile IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FR ANK & RU TL EY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (38, O34) Agent nts > Me SSTs. KNIGHT {FRANK[&[RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (30,918) 





SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


A FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 

standing high up in a sheltered 

position overlooking a famous 
Cove. 

3 reception rooms, 15 bedrooms, 
athroom. 

Company’s electric light. Local 

water supply. Telephone. 
Cliff garden of about 


3 ACRES 
Golf links 2 miles. 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£3,500 
Vacant Possession. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. (40,459) 


a 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. cum ee 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 


ennui ee aan 


Reading 4441 (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, Wl; |, STATION ROAD, READING 

















High up in the beautiful Ashridge country, facing South, with magnificent views. 


HERTFORDSHIRE | BUCKS 
| On high ground, 3 miles from Beaconsfield, 


FOR SALE—COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE 


t bedrooms (3 with basins), bathroom, hall, 2 reception rooms. Company’s water 
Electric light. Central heating. 2 garages. Loose box. INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 


TO BE SOLD 




































3 ACRES £4,750 THIS BEAUTIFULLY 
4 ACRES EXTRA RENTED ADJOINING. | APPOINTED MODERN 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. RESIDENCE 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, hall 
NORTH WILTSHIRE and 2 reception rooms. Co.s’ 
I “hy ys —— e saad water and electric light. Central 
f 4 miles from Chippenham in small village. Bus service. heating. 2 garages. Ample 
i STONE-BUILT HOUSE | barns and sheds. 3 cottages. 
f | 
i 6 bedrooms (3. with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity and 
water. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. OLD-WORLD GARDENS and ORCHARD. NEARLY 47 ACRES 
f 3 ACRES £4,500 
i Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Particulars of: Messrs. NictioLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
seas JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK — 
PLACE, S.W.1 ; 0911 
; AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY _ _ a —— 
; U \DER AN HOUR NORTH OF | SOMERSET BORDERS IN A BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
LONDON | In a high situation, commanding magnificent views | DISTRICT UNDER ONE HOUR FROM 
iDPAL SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE | surrounded by lovely country. LONDON BRIDGE AND THE WEST END 
SUITABLE FOR A LONDON Cua OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, ii | 400 ft. above sea level. South-eastern aspect. Splendid views. 
BUSINESS GENTLEMAN »xcellent order. 3 sitting rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
comprising | ——. —— a —— light. Stabling and garage. THE RESIDENCE 
~ 4 | Also some farm buildings. Tennis court and orchard. 
SIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL | Also 18 ACRES of grassland (22 ACRES in all). PRICE | which is of the manor house type, is modernised and 
CHARACTER | FREEHOLD £4,500 (or Offer). presents a most attractive extention. s a rooms, 
SURROUN 4 ‘ N M y ie eT a : billiards room, 8-9 bedrooms (lavatory asins, h. & c¢.), 
LA Xvi CeaORe Arr pot to RS } Inspected _ and recommended by : JAMES STYLES AND | 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Co.’s water. Lodge at 
IN. FIRST-RATE ORDER. WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. E drive entrance. 2 other cottages. 
‘ed in a@ good sporting district. 300 ft. above sea level. | SECONDARY RESIDENCE STABLING, GARAGE 
/ " | on 4 é vhs ve ue Sle ait » Ue } u 
) miles aed Pera on train service, near SOUTH-EAST ESSEX AND FARM BUILDINGS. 
iting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ hall. INE MODERN RESIDENCE. On high ground, with 
a ity’and water. Gas. Central heating. Rene so / P views of Kentish Hills. 1 mile from town and station ABOUT 60 ACRES 
‘garage. 5 cottages. Hard tennis court, squash rackets { with splendid train service to City in 34 hour. Hall and | 
135 oe a — a eee Foor | WOULD SELL THE RESIDENCE 
: and power. Central heating. ompany’s waver. Main | 
REAM EXCELLENT AND AMPLE FARM drainage. Garage and stabling. About 2 ACRES. SEPARATE FROM FARM 
aaa: BUILDIN GS. = £4,250 FREEHOLD. With early vacant possession. ' 
Insy orp nd th hl ~ ended by Owner’s only Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES 
Agents : poy ‘OTYLES. & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Inspected and recommended by: JAMES STYLES anp | STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W a, 
- a Place, London, 8.W.1. (1.8.20, 433 ) WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, $.W.1. (L.R.20, -493) | (L.R.20,454) 
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’ 
6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
not a 8222 — lines) Telegrams: “ Selanlet, sti London.’’ 
SU SURREY — Siete dia 8 MILES FROM BEDFORD 
Picked situation on crown of Ditton Hill. About 11% miles from the Station. Near bus 
' ; route. A WELL-APPOINTED GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSF 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE Situate in-an‘ interesting village. 1 mile from station. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
WITH MANY PLEASING study, 8 principal and 7 
FEATURES secondary bed and dressing > 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, bil- rooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 stair- 
liards room, convenient offices, cases and — domestic 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All . offices. 
main sorviers.. Partial central — 8 f sean ; light and 
heating. water. odern drainage. 
" 2 ie Garages. Stabling. 
Garage with chauffeur’s 
: heise 3 pre egal 2 cottages (let). 
quarters adjoining. —_ Cottage. Charming but inexpensive gar- 
Delightful grounds attractively dens and grounds, walled 
displayed, also productive kitchen garden (let). 
— garden, with — of 45 ACRES OF RICH PAS- 
glass, etc., in all about TURE AND ARABLE LAND 
6 ACRES LET AT £85 PER ANNUM. 
, The whole having an area of Siete 
Good sqgattatity to purchase an attractive Residence near London at a ABOUT 60 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSIO®’ 
rate Price 
: y Inspected and recommended by : 
Further particulars from : vs AMP’ TON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, TON & SONS. LT , Ards . Ww (To) + , 996 : 
urther p a Jaa, SW (Tel.: REG. 8222. is.34.983) _ MPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG, 8222.) (; 386) 
GLO UCESTER, Ww STE & H E On the outskirts of a quaint old market town. 
BORDERS A DELIGHTFUL SMALL TUDOR HOUSE 
Within easy reach of Cheltenham, Tewkesbury and Ledbury CAREFULLY | RESTORED AND WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT, 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms 
(all with wash-basins), dressing _ 
A BEAUTIFUL XVith-XVIlth CENTURY MANOR HOUSE room, 2 Getheocms. 
All main services. Central 
EXPENSIVELY MODERNISED AND AFFORDING EVERY CONVENIENCE. hei ating, 2 garages. Stabling. 
2 2 stone-built cottages. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, bathrooms, etc. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garages. Stabling. Charming old-world grounds 
surrounded by a wall, with 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GROUNDS WITH WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN AND hard peng Poor ee cos we “i 
PADDOCK ABOUT productive kitchen garden, etc., 
. . - in all about 
3 ACRES IN ALL 2 ACRES § # 
RENT £400 PER ANNUM. OPEN TO OFFER. MIGHT BE SOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 
’ 
Recommended by : _ Recommended from personal inspection by : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.)! HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.1. (Tel. : 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 
1/6 perline. (Min. 3 lines.) & 
AUCTION FOR SALE WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 
a WEST SUFFOLK eee HESHIRE. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE Home COUNTIES. Private buyer will BERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, ! 
With possession. 6 miles respectively BURY CONTRACT. — Excellent Hill Country give up to £15,000 for a really good Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNEI, 
and THETFORD. Flint built and slate DAIRY FARM of 60 ACRES. Very fine well- Family House, almost anywhere within F.V.A., Auctioneer Valuer, Surveyor, ete, 
“ ne Lemont - gd ake Rone built and yg age Residence, containing 50/60 miles of London, except East Kent or Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: Ascot 813-819. = 
ooms, 2 bathrooms. — 1 electric g lounge hall, lounge, dining room, sun parlour, low-lying districts. 10/11 bedrooms, 3/4 good ERKS AND 7 
«cane Tae ow in 8 ACRES. 4 eee Dee w.c., a room, anne re the more metroneas the better. B COUN’ pe lp hihZz 
é N SUNT ov. servants’ bathroom, 3 secondary bedrooms. Electric light and central heating essential. Sale of Count og, —Messrs, 
ARTHUR RUTTER SONS & CO., Carefully planned outbuildings, including Established garden with good trees. 2/3 NicuoLas. 1 Slaton ec eee ‘TeLauit 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. well-equipped Dairy, Workmen’s House, etc. cottages, if possible. 100/200 Acres with Home ~ ~ : 
FOR SALE Tying for 28 head. Will sell with stock, etc., Farm preferred, but 20/30 Acres if giving RB ER KSH IRE. MARTIN ‘ “POLE, 
as a going concern at £8,500. Apply—GEo. adequate protection would be sufficient. READING, CAVERSHAM 
CANFoRD CLIFFS (5 miles Bournemouth) BRIAN, 10/16, Great King Street, Macclesfield Fullest_ details and photo (returnable) to and WOKINGHAM. 

Delightful Detached Residence. Close (Tel. 2629). ors fe Gee eee JOHN _yerrrss BUCKS AND OXON.—Guppys, 
buses, village, school and golf. Between sea ERTHSHIRE. F ala ‘wilh OocuDeLaON . Wood & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
onl Mecbtee Oh vane of Pemedia-aed © te coe oy nd Sem of ACHES.  _W-1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341). Reference ““H.” Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
harbour. 4° bedrooms (basins), large hall, GOWNIE, Glenfarg (Forgandenny Parish),  N9,Commission required from seller in case EVON and WEST DORSEI. 
2 reception rooms, maids’ room, numerous extending’ to 275 Acres, 100 Acres good hili — % this particular buyer. Owners of small and medium-sized 
fixtures and fittings, gas stove, fitted carpets grazing, the remainder in crop and pasture COTLAND (preferably Lowlands). Wanton d Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
and curtains throughout. Beautiful prolific (good lettings). Well-built stone house S to purchase privately an ‘E state uD to particularly invited to communicate with 
garden with full sun. Vacant.—GRay, (7-8 rooms. conservatory, kitchen, ete.). 2,000 Acres, with good salmon bless and Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
Solicitor, Canford Cliffs. Cottage. Adequate steadings. Sheep dipper. mixed shooting. Please give details of situ- who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 

SR Rees. ATY a ie 34 Good roads, eacen. Exoediont rr" cing. ation, residence (if any), rentals and burdens, __list.of applicants. No sale—No fees. 

5 B > EST 3 OF Assessed rental £135. urdens £11 5s. 4d. together with price to—JNO. J. PARKER |THE] 
THE YAIR, GALASHIELS AND CLOVEN- Grieve can take charge. Appointment to view. Chartered i oounala, 6, North ri H COUNTIE BT one %. woh dk ad 
ae of oy ny Wee te chant —— ante Gleotare. Street, Sheffield. Ste any ese the goon R & KING, A 
2,725 Acres. The MANSION HOUSE, of NTED USSEX, SURREY or SOMERSET pre- usiness established over 100 years. 
very considerable chars beauti 7 — ferred. Would consider Dorset, Bucks or EICEST y 3 
situated on the right bank of the an om OTSWOLDS. Wanted (with possession Suffolk. Wanted to buy small Farm, 50 Acres L HOLLOWAY, SPER. &'Co. ogreine 
REMODELLED and modernised in 1926, and after War) to BUY asmallold COUNTRY or so, with Gentleman’s House (minimum I.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
is in perfect order. The accommodation, HOUSE of character, modernised, with 5/6 bedrooms). Main electricity and water. Market. Hlartccough. (Est. 1809.) 
conveniently arranged, comprises : Large secluded, matured gardens and a few acres Usual farm buildings. Land for dairying and 2 — 
hall, 5 public rooms, 16 bed and dressing rooms if possible. Fishing a great attraction, and market gardening. Possession Michaelmas.— SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
(including servants’ bedrooms), 5 bathrooms, cottage. Up to £5,000-£6,000.—Box 416. TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley, St., W.1 P Ret som fe residences, farms, etc., — the 
gun room, cloakroom, modern kitchen ( r rincipal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE : OWES 
premises with double “Aga” cooker, servants’ D"SOStrikspr or COTSWOLDS. Wanted — SBstate wanted for hour London. Country asc Moen 
all, pantry, laundry, etc. Garage accommo- to purchase, Freehold, possession later by lease or mi 1 m , 

- ‘- chase, »_possess é J ight consider purchase. <A . a wae MIDLANDS (W.) onerally 
dation and ample cottages. HOME FARM arrangement, Farm. Fairly high position. mately 30 bedrooms. All Leroy ere Ss and W. Apply vo ae Property 4 
IS IN OWNER'S HANDS. Shootings include Suitable for mixed farming. Some woodland including central heati iT le b: Syechiin—Cnemeniae B RS AND Fy 
a GROUSE MOOR yielding 150 to 200 brace 200-250 Acres. Not in village or near large rooms. Must be in "excellet fen ar een HARRISON, Shrewsbu y (Tel. 2061, 2 nes). an 
of GROUSE, ge low ground shooting, town. Drive or lane approach. Stream with decoration. Particulars ¥ I ~ ad i coat — i 
and PHEASANT COVERTS capable of fishing. Stone house facing South. 2-3 recep- ossible, to—Bo 422. ee UFFOLK AND EASTERN CO NTIES| 
holding up to 1,000 birds. SALMON tion, 5-6 bedrooms. Modern conveniences, . - S WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Agents, 
FISHING ONE BANK 3 MILES RIVER Main services. Telephone. 2 cottages, Full SOUTHERN COUNTIES preferred. Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers 
TWEED, also excellent trout fishing. This particulars, photos and plan (will be returned) WANTED to Rent or Purchase, Gentle- SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 1 20PER: 
egg pened nacgpenn d —- ” os to—Box 420 man’s Stud Farm of 100 Acres or more, TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. f 
: , is in excellent order throu ut, 2 ~ TE Ran J B y WTTRS, 
is STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. Solicitors: ARNHAM, PETERSFIELD, PET-  JVaiule—Dox a and trout fishing SUSSEX AND ADJOINING Ci INTIES.f 
Strathern & Blair, W.S., 12, South Charlotte WORTH. Wanted urgently, small House. JARVIS & Co. cern specialise 
Street, Edinburgh, 2. Full particulars and Good condition. Good small garden. Prefer- WEsT COUNTRY. A Client of in High Class Residences and E es, many : 
cards to view from—WALKER, FRASER AND bly to rent, with view to buying —CRrIGHTON, CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, f Which are solely in their bands. Tel, 700. 
STEELE, Estate Agents, 32, Castle Street, Scole, Parkway, Camberley. Land Agents, Shrewsbury, desires to acquire a USSEX, 1 —— | 
Edinburgh, and 74, Bath Street, Glasgow, Gos; WORCS, SALOP, HEREFORD, ‘Mall ESTATE of 150- 400 acres. Period House NT SURREY, HAMPSI. RE and : 
or from the Solicitors, Strathern & Blair, W.S., WILTS, ete. Lady H. H. anxious to buy °f medium size required (about 8-10 bedrooms) — ouse or C To buy or sell a Coun: v Bs sult | 
Edinburgh. small COUNTRY HOUSE of character, up to 924 farm or farms let off or easily lettable. 4, we UXDEEWOOD” boo. corre "Bridges, 

WANTED £5,000, one or two large rooms. Write c/o UP to about £20,000 0rso. Mark reply “Mrs. Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgam. ed_with 
am _ her agents, CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS AND ©» Private.” JOHN DowLER & CO., Petersfic |, Hants 

ERKS, EAST. (Sunningdale area pre- ARRISON, Shrewsbury. Petersfield 35: i 
B ferred.) Within 2 miles station. Wanted HERTS, BERKS, BUCKS or SURREY W WAITING der Oomey noun Otte ORKS 7 HERN 
to buy, small House. 3/5 bed, 2/3 reception. preferred. Wanted urgently by genuine Small Holdings anc Farms. No fees u 4 Y Cc me tt, 528s | and 
At least one really large room. 1-3 Acres. cash buyer. Medium-size House with good business done, then usual commission. Send Agri whl aa Lanted, Eeee AND 
Particulars and photographs to—*F. T.,’’ c/o garden. Immediate decision. —BRITTON, 54, particulars, photos—DavEY & Co. (BRISTOL), iaann, ar. a ve 7 aan, % uare, 
TRESIDDER& Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. Windermere Avenue, Finchley, N.3 LrD., 12, Queen Square, Bristol. ’ Leeds 1. (Tel.’23487)" i - 
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7) OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS?’ INSTITUTES 





BExSHIRE (ABOUT 8 MILES’ FROM READING) 


, a remarkable position on gravel soil and commanding wonderful views over 
a wide expanse “f beautiful country. 
THE CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


WOODBURY, FARLEY HILL 


Oc 








AM : ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE STANDING IN HEAVILY 
TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 

E > light. Central heating. 4 Cottages. Fine block of Stabling. 
The sure Grounds are most tastefully disposed and studded with cedar, forest 
ind trees. Hard Tennis Court. Tennis and croquet lawns. Rose garden. 
SI s. Partly walled Kitchen Garden, Orchard, etc. The remainder of the 

perty is principally pasture, with a small area of woodland. In al 

Av UT 24 ACRES FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
Ins ij and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. OSBORN AND 
ME R, as above, (17,365) 


OXON 
In a beautiful position on high ground with really delightful views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Standing in well-timbered gardens and grounds. 
With hall, 3/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electric light and power. Central heating. 
Garage and useful Outbuildings. 
Lawns, Hard Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and Vegetable Garden, etc. In all about 


For Sale FREEHOLD 
___ Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,349) 


SURREY 
Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the countryside to the Surrey Hils. 
Within easy reach of the station with a splendid service of electric trains to 
Town in about 35 minutes. 
To be Sold 
A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage and useful outbuildings. 
The Gardens are delightfully laid out with gravel terrace, tennis lawn, rose pergolas, 
etc., well-stocked kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT 1} ACRES 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,350) 
NEAR BERKHAMSTED 
In the centre of the beautiful Ashridge Country, with walks and riding over about 4,000 Acres 
of National Trust land. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
containing hall, lounge, dining room, logeia, 4 bedrooms (3 with lavatory basins, h. & c.), 
athroom. 
Main water, electric light and power. 
Garage. Loose boxes. 
Pleasure gardens, well-stocked kitchen garden, paddocks, etc., in all 
A T\.3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Owner’s Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 








(M.2361) 








5, MOUNT ST.. 
LONDON, W.1. 


SOMERSETSHIRE | 
NEAR EXMOOR, QUANTOCKS AND BRENDON HILLS 









CHARACTER HOUSE, PARTLY XVith CENTURY. Panelled lounge, 4 
reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Company’s electric light. Excellent 
water supply. Modern drainage. Stabling. Garage for 3. Cottage. Grounds, old 
specimen trees, swimming pool, 2 tennis courts, thatched pavilion and summerhouse, 
kitchen garden. 
4%, OR 36 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,252) 





CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 Sines). 
Established 1875. 








OXFORDSHIRE 


34 mile Henley-on-Thames Station. 





MODERN RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated and convenient for bus route and 

shops. 2-3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s 
electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Garage for 2 and outbuildings. New 
Hard Tennis Court. Lawns. Well-stocked Gardens and Greenhouses. 


2 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,362) 
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3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


By direction of a Lady of Title. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 


SALE OF FINE ENGLISH AND FRENCH PERIOD FURNITURE 
AT 54, PALL MALL, S.W.I 


Also Reproductions; Modern Bedsteads, Bedding, Wardrobes, Chests, Settees, Easy Chairs, etc. 


GRAND PIANOFORTES by BLUTHNER and IBACH; EASTERN CARPETS and RUGS; STEEL FENDERS; ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL 
and ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, OBJETS D’ART. 


CLOCKS; BOOKS; BAROMETERS; FINE SOFA; WRITING, CARD and other TABLES. 
TALLBOYS IN MAHOGANY and WALNUT; SCREENS in LEATHER; DISPLAY CABINETS; BOOKCASES; BUREAUX. 


DINING ROOM APPOINTMENTS in MAHOGANY; SETTEES, EASY CHAIRS and STANDARD DITTO by PARKER KNOLL; THREE 
FRIGIDAIRES; CHINA and GLASS; and Miscellanea. 


To be SOLD BY AUCTION on the Premises by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, early in JULY 


Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 3, Finch Lane (Threadneedle Street), E.C.3. Catalogues (1/- each) of the Auctioneers: RALPH PAY AND 
TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 








=NHAM COURT RD., W.!I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I. 
(Regent 4685) 





KENT, CHISLEHURST | 


‘upying a pleasant and most convenient 
situation. 


TO BE SOLD 


XCELLENT HOUSE, with well- 

proportioned rooms, containing: Fine 

Inge hall, drawing room, dining room, 
mall study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 
sitting room, ete, Large garage, etc. 


MODERATE PRICE 


Recommended by the Agents: 
MaPLe & Co., Lrp., as above. 








STANMORE VALUATIONS 
MIDDLESEX | FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
FOR SALE valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


This ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
with oak-panelled hall, 3 recep-! 
tion, 4 double bedrooms, modern; 
bathroom. Double garage. 


GROUNDS OF % ACRR. || apPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON 
Agents: Marie & Co., as above.|| STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 


FURNITURE SALES 
Conducted in Town and Country 
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meee GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “yasen= 


(2 Gnss) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ, Wl 


WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD | VIEWS ACROSS SEVERN VALLEY _ 











SMALL ESTATE OF OVER 200 ACRES for After the War Occupation. 370 ft. above sea. Station 1% miles. 








DEtionTFuL WILLIAM AND MARY, PART GEORGIAN HOUSE. 16 bed- DELIGHTFUL STONE RESIDENCE. 4 reception. 12 bedrooms, bat! 1m, 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception and billiards room. Electric light. Central good offices. Private electric light. Excellent water. Garage.  Stablir te 
heating, etc. Ample stabling and garages. 12 cottages. WELL-TIMBERED | Well-timbered gardens with hard tennis court. 
GROUNDS, SQUASH COURT, Tennis Courts, HOME FARM, HOUSE AND 
BUILDINGS. 40/50 ACRES ARABLE, REMAINDER PASTURE, with several FOR SALE FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION IN THE AUTUM) 
8s VS allo) F good shoo a ‘ . - , 
GEORGE Sasniieel & ieee Ge Meee tne tdi: W.1  (€.3258) All particulars of : GEO. TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1,. 53) 





| 





cr TURNER LORD & RANSOM _ oz 


Turloran, Audley, Ld 
er 127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 — 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
AN UNIQUE, MEDIUM-SIZED, MODERNISED EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Facing South, with extensive views. 


BETWEEN BEDFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lofty 
studio or music room. STONE-FLAGGED PATIO 
WITH CLOISTERED SURROUND AND LILY 
POND. Garage and stabling, with 5 rooms over. 
CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S ELECTRIC 

LIGHT AND POWER. 

Delightful grounds of about 

18 ACRES 
with specimen trees, beautiful Italian garden, kitchen 
garden, orchard and woodland walks. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
PRICE ONLY £5,000 
OR LATER BY AUCTION. 





SOUTH FRONT. Sole Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. THE PATIO. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) F Rae apn 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. ieee. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 i 











Central 
9344 








‘ WOODCOCK” 
LITTLE BERKHAMSTED, Nr. HERTFORD 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
ON 2 FLOORS. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, compact. offices. 


Central heating. Main electric light. Good water supply. 


a 


GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. 


a 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, IN ALL ABOUT 


8 ACRES 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 





EEE INN OTL SPORT: 




















Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (Folio 13,71) 
— 
—— 
noon ea BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY KS | 
LONDON, S.W.3. y 0152-3 
SURREY, EASY REACH WEST SUSSEX | S.W. CORNWALL RURAL ESSEX ; 
FARNHAM NEAR FAVOURITE LOOE. Lovely positi auti vi 
VERY RARELY OFFERED Ovely position. Beautiful view 
ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND TILED GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL AND GENTLEMAN’S SMALL EST :TE 
RESIDENCE. In excellent order and HARMING GEORGIAN  RES!I- PROFIT FARM BARLY ESSEX FARMHOUSE, © ‘ind 
most convenient. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, DENCE (EARLY 18TH CENTURY). 9 XVth century. Most pictui «que 
2 bathrooms. All mains. Central heating. All upon 2 floors. 3 reception, 5 large and I Stet res AND HIGHLY modernised oak-beamed lounge _ hall 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage. Delightful | 3, small bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main | PRODUCTIVE. 125 ACRES. Watered (45 ft. by 23 ft., originally a tithe | rm). 
gardens finely timbered. electric light and water. Stabling. Garage, | 2 streams. BEAUTIFUL STONE- | Much artistic dak and carving. pen 
etc. Gardens, wood and paddock. BUILT RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, fireplaces. 3 reception, 8 bedr )ms, 
. a, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. — Exceptionally 3 bathrooms. Main services. Inexp sive 
10% ACRES FREEHOLD £6,200 | good and extensive buildings. The entire gardens. Home farm. 2 cotta % 
FREEHOLD ONL | property in perfect repair. ‘ : ; 
Y £3,500 Photos and appointment to view from 75 ACRES FREEHOLD £7,' 0 
BENTALL, HorsLEy & BALDRY t Owner’s Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY aND FREEHOLD ONLY £6,575 Sole Agents : 
SN TALL SLE & ALDRY, as : re | eg . ° 
2a sical Ricci ata BALDRY, as above. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HorsLEY & BALDRY, as a. 0Ve. 
mel 
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“- JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “== 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE OR SCHOLASTIC PURPOSES 
HERTFORDSHIRE 


18 miles from London. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


14 bedrooms (basins h, and c. in principal rooms), 3 bathrooms, lounge and 5 reception rooms. 
Central heating. Gas, electric light and water. 





\, mile from station. 


LODGE AND 4 COTTAGES. STABLING AND GARAGES. SECONDARY HOUSE (LET) 
AND BEAUTIFUL BARN. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. CRICKET GROUND- 
FISHING 4% MILE BOTH BANKS. 


ABOUT 32 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Further particulars from the Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (41,281) 





SE FS er 








FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
ABOUT 3 MILES FROM NEWMARKET 


AND ONLY \%, MILE FROM THE GALLOPS 


HIS BEAUTIFULLY BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
IN SPLENDID ORDER. APPROACHED BY 2 DRIVES, 


a ‘ining: 10 principal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, lounge and 3 reception rooms. Electric 
light. Ample water. Central heating by automatic installation. 


Stabling and rooms over, also garage and flat over (with bathroom). 
2 lodges and gardener’s cottage. 


IN} ENSIVE GARDEN, HARD AND GRASS COURTS, PADDOCK FOR BROOD 
MARES, AND PASTURE, IN ALL ABOUT 


120 ACRES 
WITH WATER LAID ON. 





Strongly recommended by the Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
Wey (82,421) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 





SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
y | | 
WILTS (NEAR CHIPPENHAM) | UNIQUE SMALL ESTATE OF 12 ACRES Pa sggitcinctg fens 
JUST AVAILABLE 6 MILES DON 

ON THE BUCKS CH Jasy reac: “roth ochester anc idstone 'nspoilec 
£4,500 FREEHOLD, WITH 3 ACRES wniceell wate oe 

ina pretty village. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), ucing feos Gf Comven. 27 ACRES 
Subten ieee cael iain services, Garage. | SMALL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE TYPE | (mostly woodland) with well-equipped House built 1935. 
. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. RESIDENCE as Jama wiles anpal Sapien ts teante ae 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. bathroom). Hard tennis court. Large lily pool. 


Galleried lounge hall, sitting and dining room, 5 bedrooms 























oe —. go gn - servants’ S-roomed FREEHOLD £4,500 
. . ‘ ra ating. ‘‘Aga.’’ Main services. Pretty : 
SOMERSET. 5 MILES TAUNTON | ola-worla cottage. Stabling and garages. Thousands of (With Immediate Possession) 
A CHOICE ESTATE OF 167 ACRES FOR | bulbs, picturesque wooded and rhododendron walks. F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
SALE AT £8,500 FREEHOLD | Prolific kitchen garden, paddocks and A PRIVATE (iintrance in Sackville samuihacll Tel.: Regent 2481. eo 
ee 9-HOLE GOLF COURSE. ans ~ SUFFOLK BARGAIN 
TIFUL TUDOR HOUSE. 4reception, 10 bedrooms 
(fitted b basins), 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Electric FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ight. (Garage. Stabling. 3 cottages. Lovely gardens. 7 ‘ - NEAR THE BROADS 
. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. gents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. diy W.1. (Entrance in § Sackville Street.) Tel. : Reg. 2481. GEORGIAN HOUSE 
a ee 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 
; Main services. Cottage. Garage and stabling. 3 lawns. 
POST-WAR OCCUPATION. BARGAIN BETWEEN REIGATE AND eee Ss aa 
Let < : 
A at £193 p.a. Unique Opportunity EAST GRINSTEAD £3,600 Rare Opportunity 
BERKSHIRE | TUDOR HOUSE of Exquisite Character | F. i. ee, & Sci Sac ville ae es Piccadilly, W .1. 
‘ance 2 re y 
Triangle Henley, Marlow, Wargrave Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (with fitted wash- hacmnanosts saan ii ws “ee : wen 
: { ’ ’ . | basins), 3 bathrooms. Central heating. All main services. 
'GHTFUL MODERNISED HOUSE Model Home Farm and 2 cottages. Charming gardens. OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 


dated 1790, 
WITH 5% ACRES, £4,750 


PRICE WITH 71 ACRES, FREEHOLD | Goorious setting between Henley and Marlow. 450 ft. up. 


| | 
; Bo é ee, ; waa eee | Sole Agents: F. I Pha gna Sackville H 40. —— igri minggnentinoontcgg 
»-arooms. Central heating. Main electricity and water. | Sole Ags : BL. & VO., Sackville House, 20; , 
ge. Well-timbered gardens and paddock. “| Piccadilly, W.1. ag oly ae Street.) (Tel. : ‘ (29 Pag . ea fi see bath 
. -) r4 ° sounge (2 . DY 1d -), dining room, edrooms, bathroom. 
l, ‘CER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 Main water. Garage. Old-world garden and orchard. 





(Sutcsuee in Sackville Street.) Tet. :’ Regent 2481. : - F. L. Mercer & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


a - OWNERS OF COUNTRY HOUSES (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








Penang uae eee eee eee aoe: | ANCL WORED HANTS VILAGE 
itiful séiaame pitt yet pee miles N.W of as cana of pa ig ei ay Toe toe Baer eoreseise hon d nn 
London in the past two months sold 61 RESIDENTIAL PRO- . 
ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE | HOLDINGS. tanging in’ price from £2000 t0 220.000, | bathroom. Central heating. Electricity. S-car garage and 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services, | and the firm have a waiting list of over 2,000 active buyers. | 5-roomed cottage. Also a second cottage (let). Pretty 
age. Delightful gardens, orchard and paddock. | Owners or their solicitors are invited to send particulars well-stocked gardens, fruit, asparagus, greenhouses. 








| 
(photographs, if possible) and price required. Envelopes | 3 ACRES 
2 ACRES. £4,500 should be marked : ‘‘SALES ORGANISATION,” F. L. MERCER 
FL. Men : AND CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance £1,600 for Remainder Lease (11 years). 
ti ATERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | in Sackville Street.) ‘Tel. : “Regent 2481." Personal or | F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
a ance in Sackville Street.) Tél. :’ Regent 2481. telephone calls will be deait with: with equal promptitude. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS 


670 ft. above sea level with magnificent panoramic views extending to the Coast. 


SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 
35 miles from London. 
THE SUBJECT OF GREAT 
EXPENDITURE 


Beautifully appointed and in first-class 
order. 


Every modern convenience. Radiators 
throughout. Luxurious bathrooms. 
9 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent 
domestic offices. 


A PERFECT MODERN 





IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


Pleasure grounds of great beauty with 
choice collection of flowering shrubs and 
specimen trees, walled kitchen garden, 


GUEST COTTAGE. 2 OTHIR 
COTTAGES. 
GARAGES AND CHAUFFEUI 
HOUSE. 

ABOUT 21 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


A place of singular charm d 
character only just in the ma: ¢t, 
with early possession. 








Joint Sole Agents : RODERICK T. Ivy s, 
HOUSE Estate Offices, Crowborough 
se sav inhi iit titi (Tel. : Crowborough 46); 
1 -TIMBERED 4 ‘ ‘ 
and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount St- >t 
SETTING. London, W.1 (Tel.: Grosvenor 1 ) 
lag 
16, ARCADE* STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH. WOODCOCKS HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Ipswich 4334 Mayfair 5411 
IN DEVON'’S “Si ‘RLAND” as 
SIX MILES FROM MATLOCK aman oO SWITZERLAND” 
Half a mile fishing in River Derwent. F JUST OVER 300 ACRES 
IS OFFERED WITH A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE, PERFECTLY 
STONE-BUILT SET IN PERFECT CONDITION, COMPLETELY MODERNISED 
HOUSE AND A DELIGHT TO LIVE IN AND TO WORK. 
MOST PLEASANTLY SITU- PRICE £12,500 
ATED IN DELIGHTFUL POSSESSION SEPTEMBER. JUST INSPECTED. 
SURROUNDINGS. Woobcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (E.6401) 


2 large and 1 smaller reception, 
4 bedrooms, very nicely fitted 
bathroom. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MODEL SET OF FARM 
BUILDINGS. CHARMING 
COTTAGE (LET 
FURNISHED). 





69 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
30, St. George Street, W.1. 


WooDcocks, (E.6434) 


Easy of access from London and yet in beauti ful and secluded position. 
ON THE SURREY—HANTS BORDER 
114 miles Station. 3 miles Camberley. 

DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
COMPACT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE contains: 3 reception rooms, 12 poi, 
4bathrooms. All main services. ( ‘entral heating. All modern conveniences. Rea 
lovely gardens with swimming pool, tennis lawns and well-stocked a n garde = 

woodland and paddock, extending in all to about 21 ACR 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £14,000 


Inspected and recommended by : Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (€.4232) 








E. J. T. NEAL, F.S.1., F.A.I. 


39, STATION RD., EDGWARE, MIDDX. 





NORTHAMPTON 7 MILES 


GENTLEMAN’S CHOICE COMPACT ESTATE 
51 ACRES 
(Grass and Arable.) 
DETACHED RESIDENCE 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, large lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms. 
WELL-STOCKED GARDENS 
Tennis court and orchard. 
Lovely views of Nene Valley. 
EXTENSIVE WELL-BUILT 
FARM BUILDINGS 
ACCREDITED DAIRY. 
PEDIGREE STOCK. 
AMPLE WATER. 





OWN 
Near two famous Hunts, also Racing. 


FREEHOLD £8,750 
E. J. T. NEAL, F.S.1., F.A.1., 39, Station Road, Edgware, Middlesex. 


COTTAGE. ELECTRICITY. 


Apply Sole Agent: 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
OWNER OF LARGE ESTATE, 43,000 ACRES 


AT PRESENT UNDEVELOPED, IS WILLING TOSELL AHALF-INTEREST 
AT BREAK-UP VALUE WITH A VIEW TO SUB-DIVISION INTO SMALL 
HOLDINGS FOR POST-WAR RE-SALE, 


Estate has own siding on main railway. Large river 

dividing property has waterfalls capable of producing 

cheap electricity. There are no tsetse or mosquitoes. 

Land suitable for large-scale tobacco growing, cattle and 
agricultural development. 


The Estate already enjoys mining royalties from chrome 
ore companies, and the Great Dyke, 3 miles wide, traverses 
the property, suggesting interesting mineral potentialities. 
usual references. 


Full details available, subject to the 


REPLY, TO:— 
J. DYSON, Solicitor, 3, Montpelier Square, Knightsbridge, S.W. 

















BURRAGE & CO. 
31, SOUTH STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY. _Tel.: 5473 
WEST SURREY 


In some of the most beautiful scenery in the South. 
Commons and Golf. 


A MOST CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


MODERN, DESIGNED BY WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECT AND .ERECTED 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


Easy reach of Farnham. Close to 


The House occupies a quiet secluded position and the accommodation includes : 
8/9 bedrooms, 2/3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent offices, Garage for 4. 


Stabling. Chauffeur’s room. Electric light. Company’s water. ‘‘Aga’”’ cooker. Septic 
tank drainage. Sandy soil. 
50 ACRES 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, WITH NATURAL STREAM, WOODLAND: 


MEADOWLAND AND HEATHER AND PINELAND. (COULD BE PURCHASED 
WITH LESS, IF REQUIRED.) 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 FOR THE WHOLE 


Strongly recommended by Owner’s Agents: BURRAGE & Co., 31, South Street, 
Farnham, Surrey (Tel. 5473). 





| ioe & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 | 


Grosvenor 2861. sisal “*Cornishmen, London.’’ 
~ £3,500 WITH 20 ACRES (WOULD DIVIDE) 
About 6 miles from the Dart, Coast and iS eaeeteee. 650 ft. up. 
Buses pass. EXCELLENT MODERNISED HOUSE on «ite 
of Roman Camp. Hall, 3/4 reception, bathroom, 5/6 bedrooms. Silectrie light (own 
plant). 2 garages. 4 loose boxes, etc. Beautifully timbered gardens, swimming 
pool, kitchen garden and 2 fields ‘(let off).—TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Aucley 
Street, W.1. (21,..53 


£350 P.A. 

















DEVON. 
* Glorious views. 





UNFURNISHED FOR ‘‘ DURATION ”’ 
INCLUDING USE OF CERTAIN CARPETS, CURTAINS AND FITMEN' 
UCKS. 700 ft. up, a position. 7 miles High Wycombe. Bus service pa’.°s. 

BEAUTIFUL AND W FITTED XVIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE. or 

more bedrooms, 3 ea ri pte tng studio. Fine old barn. Charming walle« 1 

other gardens, kitchen garden, ete. About 3% ACRES. Inspected and highly re: -»- 

mended by—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South ‘Audley Street, W.1 (2C,. 72) 

B'SHOPS STORTFORD AND AUDLEY END (between). 350 ft. up in bear ful 

country. Extensive views. CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE. 3rece; 00, 
bathroom, 6 bedrooms. Garage wit! ‘at 








Main electric 1 @ and water. Telephone. 














over. Gardens and meadow. 9 ACRES. £3,850. Recommended by Head Age: — 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South ~Andiey Street, W.1. (21. 90) 
— 
CHELTENHAM AND NORTH DEVON andS. & W. COU} TIES 
COTSWOLDS THE ONLY COMPLE! 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS ILLUSTRATED REGISTE 
ed ~ Price 2/6 
a eo SELECTED LISTS FRI 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, : 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM, RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., “Al 
(Tel.: 2102.) (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 




















“ Es' 





** Estate, i” 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
rods, London.’’ m 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 





1943 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 


Offices 





= FIFESHIRE 


Lovely situation, with unrestricted view to the Forth. 
FOR SALE 


WELL-APPOINTED STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 

Accessible to station. Just over 20 miles from Edinburgh. 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electric 

light and main services. 
WELL-MATURED GARDENS, TENNIS LAWN, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, IN ALL 

ABOUT 
1 ACRE 
A GREAT BARGAIN, £2,750 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490, Eatn. 807.) 





Radiators. 2 garages. 








\ILY REACH OF LONDON—NORTH ¢? 


Adjoining and overlooking golf course, with direct access thereto. 


MELLOWED XVIIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
AD TO AND FASHIONED INTO A RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEFOLK. 


4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 

dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 

maids’ sitting room. Main 

water and electricity. Complete 
central heating. 


Lovely old buildings, including 
a wonderful tithe barn. 


Matured gardens, hard tennis 
sourt, kitchen garden and 
spinney, in all 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HAkkODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


HANTS AND DORSET BORDERS <4 
Easy reach of the New Forest. Close to a golf course. 
AN OLD HOUSE FITTED WITH MODERN LABOUR-SAVING 
FITTINGS 





Entrance hall, 3 reception and 
sun parlour, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, complete offices, 
maids’ room. Good garage. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Independent water. Co.’s water. 


CHARMING GARDEN OF 
ABOUT 


1, ACRE 


AN ADDITIONAL ACRE OF 
LAND CAN BE HAD IF 
REQUIRED. 





FREEHOLD £2,500 
HARRODS Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


| 


SOUTH DEVON os 


Fine views of the sea and moors. 


PICTURESQUE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Occupying fine position on a plateau, about 4 miles from Totnes. 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, servants’ sitting room 
and usual offices. 


Modern drainage. Co.’s electric 
light, gas and water. Radiator. 
Garage. 


Pleasant garden with kitchen 
garden, fruit trees. 


VERY REASONABLE 
PRICE 





which includes Gas Fires, Range and Stove) 
HARRODS LTD.. 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


HERTS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS <4 
Few minutes’ walk of station and Golf Course. 30 minutes London. 


PICTURESQUE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Oak panelled lounge (30 ft. by 


20 ft.),3 reception, 7 bedrooms. 
2 bathrooms, servants’ sitting 
room, etc. Central heat.ng. 
Co.’s water. Electric light and 
power. Gas. Main drainage. 
Telephone. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
AND SECLUDED GARDEN 


with tennis lawns, shrubberies, 
and kitchen garden, in all nearly 


3 ACRES 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
2 GREENHOUSES. 








£8,000 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and confidently recommended by Joint Agents: 
AND VINCE, Northwood; and HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


Messrs. STIMPSON, LOCK 


S.W.1. 





7 HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Aga”’ cooker. 


Garage. Stabling. 


TENNIS AND 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


Various useful outbuildings. 
GARDENS WITH MANY HANDSOME TREES, 
OTHER 
ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, MEADOWLAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 


8 ACRES 


MAGNIFICENT VIEWS c.3 
About 400 ft. above sea level, amidst enchanting surroundings, about 11 miles from the County Town of Hereford. 

| RESIDENCE OF 

ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 


3 reception, billiards room, 10 bed and dressing rooms 
(several with h. & c.), 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Radiators. Water supply by gravitation. 
i Independent hot water. 






LAWNS, BULBS, 





£4,000 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 





HASLEMERE AND MIDHURST c.2 


Amid quiet and lovely hill country, yet only % mile from local buses. 





COMFORTABLE AND 
RESIDENCE 
About 500 ft. up, facing South, with pleasing prospect 
over surrounding country. 
3 reception, 1 double and 5 single bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, maids’ sitting room 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
WORKSHOP. GARDENER’S COTTAGE WITH 
BATH. 
MATURED GARDENS, paddock of about 5 ACRES 
and an area of woodland, in all about 
15 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,500 <9 
HarkoODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


ATTRACTIVE 


GARAGE, 


> 
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OAK - PANELLED 
BILLIARDS ROOM, 
STRONG ROOM, SERVANTS’ HALL 


DOIR, 









bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 


BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I1. 
WILLIAM FOX, FS.L., F.A 





E. STODDART FOX, P.A-S.L, F.A.I. 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L., A.A.1. 


R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


By direction of the Westminster Bank Trustees Department, an Executor of the late A. S. Marsden-Smedley, Esq. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


In the beautiful Branksome Park. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON JUNE 28, THIS DIGNIFIED AND IMPOSING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


SECLUSION. 







14 bedrooms, dressing room, 
rooms, oak-panelled hall, drawing room, 


mahogany-panelled dining room. 


AND COMPLETE 
OFFICES. 






ENJOYING PRIVACY 


STUDY, 


DOMEST I¢ 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 























































SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 


A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DELIGHTFUL 
PENSIVE 





Illustrated particulars of : 2, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 


2 COTTAGES, 


2 GARAGES (for 4 or 5 ears 


CENTRAL 










ELECTRIC 





10 ACRES 















VACANT POSSESSI( 








HOUSE 


Containing : 9 principal and secondary 


2 


rooms, kitchen and offices. 


THROUGHOUT 


THE MAJORITY 


WITH WELL-CONSTRUC4ED 


ACETYLENE GAS. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


By direction of the Bradford Property Trust, Ltd. 


FINE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 


DORSET 


Midway between Dorchester and Blandford. 


(FORMERLY IN THE OWNERSHIP OF SIR ERNEST DEBENHAM, Bart., AND COMPRISING THE NORTHERN PORTION OF THE 





SMALL HOLDINGS, WOODLANDS, ACCOMMODATION LAND, COTTAGES, 


INCLUDING THE WHOLE OF SITTERTON VILLAGE AND LARGE PORTIONS OF THE VILLAGES OF MILBORNE ST. ANDREW, 
DAWLISH AND TOLPUDDLE. 


No individual Lot will be sold prior to the Auction, but offers for the Estate as a whole will be considered. 


Messrs. Fox & Sons, Head Office, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, acting in conjunction with Messrs. BIDWELL & Sons, Head Office, 


IN A FAVOURITE PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


34 mile from Golf Course. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 













































Within 18 miles of Bournemouth. 


THE MILBORNE ESTATE 
5,604 ACRES 


20 WELL-EQUIPPED FARMS 





WITH FIRST-CLASS AND EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD COWHOUSES 


BY JULY IN NUMEROUS LOTS 


2, King’s Parade, Cambridge. 



































PLEASANT 
TIVE WALLED GARDENS, LAW 
ORCHARD, PASTURE LAND. 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 












GARAGE. 





2 COTTAGES. 







SMALL 


GROUNDS, 





ALL ABOUT 





23 ACRES 





PRICE £4,500 FREEHO >) 





















FOX & SONS, HEAD 





OFFICE, 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES 

















HEATING, 


LIGHT. 


GROUNDS, 


TO MAINTAIN 





STABLING. 





FARMERY. 
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A voven Sound Investment 


{OSE men who paid themselves the compli- 
ment of buyinga Shanks Mower have cause 
self-congratulation to-day. Shanks Mowers 
sther Hand or Motor driven are designed 
entially to give years of service and the 
erial and workmanship in each and every one 
> of the highest class. For over a century the 
idard of quality has not varied and when peace 
‘ith us agair the same standard will be fully 
uintained. Production for the time being is 
pended. But the day will come when those of 
not already fortunate in owning a Shanks will 


> able to acquire this finest of mowers. 








Ex -~) 


Sa 


SHANKS & SON LIMITED, 66 VICTORIA STREET LONDON SW 1 








BOLTING 


by 


GEO. H. COPLEY, N.D. Hort., 
Horticultural Consultant and Joint Organiser 
to the Lancashire County Garden Produce and Small Livestock Committee 


(A I OR I tte 


OLTING is the term used to denote the premature formation of flowers and seed. 

It ruins the food crops in which the phenomenon occurs. By abridging their 

normal life cycle, these crops fail to produce the organs that give them food value. 

| There are many theories as to the cause of bolting, and quite a long article could be 

| written appraising the merits of these. This, however, would hardly be relevant to our 
present purpose. 

In the present season bolting is far more common than usual and no doubt one of 
the foundation reasons is that the soil during the past winter did not receive its usual 
weathering. In consequence, rooting conditions are not normal. Crops susceptible to 
bolting are more liable to receive a check, which to them is the red light. When they 
are held up, no matter what the cause, they immediately proceed to fulfil the main 
function of their life which is to reproduce their kind. Let us, therefore, see to it that 
the vital crops in our charge are encouraged to make steady, continuous growth. 


(CABBAGES, savoys and coleworts, for example, are very prone to bolt, and there is 
no doubt that the tendency is accentuated by permitting overcrowding in the 
seed-beds. All too frequently the seedlings are moved straight from these quarters to 
their permanent positions. Their hard stems and small yellow leaves are plain proof 
of the ordeal through which they have passed. Very soon after reaching their final 
positions, up goes the flower spike. If the seedlings were transplanted at 6 inches apart 
into nursery beds as soon as they were big enough to handle, every plant would give 
the normal crop according to its kind. Bolting cabbages, savoys and coleworts can be 
restored to normal if the stem is pierced one inch above soil level with a sharp penknife, 
and a small pebble is inserted in the slit. This must be done as soon as the lengthening 
stem bespeaks the bolting tendency. 

Bolting may occur amongst carrots, beet, salsify, scorzonera, swedes, turnips and 
onions. The two main causes are thick sowing and late thinning. The former con- 
stitutes an unpardonable waste of precious seed and can easily be avoided. However 
much work presses, a special effort should be made to thin the seedlings before there 
is risk of congestion. If that is done, there is no crisis and no bolting. Here is the 
spacing for the crops mentioned :—Maincrop carrots, maincrop beet and swedes, 
12 inches; salsify and scorzonera, 9 inches; turnips, globe beet and onions, 6 inches. 
If any of the above root crops should bolt there is, with the exception of onions, no 
hope for them. If the flower stem is nipped off an onion, it will form offsets or side 
bulbs. The general dislocation and loss, however, are so serious that the need for 
prompt thinning cannot be over-emphasised. 


THE bolting of lettuce and endive is due to the check that follows the mistaken 

practice of transplanting. I refer, of course, to the outdoor summer kinds. Sow 
them sparsely where they are to mature, thinning out later in the case of lettuce to 
6 or 9 inches apart, according to variety, and in that of endive to 12 inches. 

Celery and leeks would never bolt if they were transplanted from the boxes or frames 
before congestion and soil poverty occurred. When, for instance, there is only food 
for twenty plants and a hundred are competing for it, Nature will step in and demand 
the operation of her eternal reproduction law. A second contributory cause is lack of 
water in the growing season. That is why celery and leek growers should flood their 
trenches occasionally in droughty weather. 


Expert Advice Series issued by Plant Protection Ltd., Yalding, Kent 
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WRONG AGAIN 
IT'S PRE-WAR 
MURAC WASHED 

DOWN LIKE 


NEWLY PAINTED 
BEDROOM { WHO'S 
BEEN BITTEN BY 
THE SQUANDER 
BUG? 


“m glad I had the house redecorated with 
“1c just before the war—especially as 
can’t get BROLAC or MURAC now.”’ 


MURAC 


MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 


BROLAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT with the enamel! finish 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Srosamesd bricot*” 


The Strathclyde Paint Co. Ltd., Dalmarnock Glasgow. 























Ranalah 


Limited 


WOOTTON CREEK 
‘SLE OF WIGHT 


or 















“builders of fine boats” 
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LOTUS WVeldtschoen 


“T have had these Veldtschoen Boots for about 15 GUARANTEED WATE RPROOF 


years. Hundreds of times I have worn them on my 

fishing outings through wet grass and swampy During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pau of 
land. I have often been wet through but always Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active <°?- 
my feet have been bone dry and warm as toast.”’ vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfact: n. 


CTORY IS 


IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 
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MISS VYVYAN BODLEY 


Miss Bodley is the only daughter of Major J. R. C. Bodley, M.C., 60th Rifles, and Mrs. Bodley, 

20, Cygnet House, Chelsea: her engagement to Wing Commander Maurice James Baird-Smith, eldest son - 

of the Rev. A. M. Baird-Smith and Mrs. Baird-Smith, the Rectory, Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire, 
was recently announced. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 


WICE in a generation Britain has had 

to pay the penalty for neglecting 

native timber resources—by the State’s 

discouragement of landowners, by 
death duties, and by the starving of the Forestry 
Commission established in 1919 as a result of 
the last war’s experiences. There are 3,000,000 
acres of woodlands in Great Britain, of which 
less thar half consisted of high forest, and, 
including 450,000 acres devastated during the 
last war, roughly 1,500,000 acres were of little 
economic value. Our woodland acreage is only 
5 per cent: of Great Britain’s area, compared 
to Germany’s 26 and France’s 17 per cent., and 
in pre-war years supplied 4 per cent. of our 
timber needs. In this war the inroads already 
made into our slender reserves are well known 
to be very severe: they are expected to be 
much greater than the fellings made in 1914-18, 
and this from an available woodland area 
shrunk to some one and a half million acres. 
Between 1919 and 1939 it is doubtful if more 
than 500,000 acres were forested or replanted, 
while around 400,000 remained derelict since 
the last war. 

In this deplorable situation, far worse than 
1918, a re-orientation of thought is indeed 
necessary, and none will criticise the Forestry 
Commission’s programme, to devote 5,000,000 
acres to afforestation over 50 years, on the score 
of its boldness. Of this, three-fifths are intended 
to be on open land and two fifths on existing 
woodland; the net cost is estimated at 
£41,200,000. Experience has unfortunately 
shown that private estates (with some out- 
standing exceptions) cannot be expected to 
make up, let alone overtake, their share of the 
shortage, so the scheme of “dedication’’ is 
proposed under which owners will manage 
approved woodlands under directicn in return 
for 25 per cent. assistance towards cost “until 
the woods are self-supporting’ when, pre- 
sumably, they will obtain a fair price for timber 
and meanwhile enjoy their sporting and other 
amenities. 

But, encouraging as is the scope of the 
Commission’s policy, its very size- gives cause 
for anxiety. This country is notoriously incon- 
stant in woodland policy—we have but to recall 
the scaling down of the modest Acland Report 
proposals of 1917 and the consistent starving 
of the Forestry Commission. This time a pledge 
must be given and honoured. So large an area 
of afforestation, too, brings its own problems 
in relation to agriculture, scenery, and skilled 
man-power. As Sir George Stapledon has laid 
down, afforestation and land improvement are 
inseparable parts of the same problem, to which 
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is, 


must now be added town and country planning. 
This vast acreage, if devoted to rectangular 
enclosures of conifers, would largely destroy 
the beauty of much of the nation’s scenery. 
Fortunately the war has itself proved the need 
for many native species of hardwoods, and in 
recent years considerable agreement has been 
reached on methods of planting conifers with 
contrasting hardwoods for scenic effect. A 
great need will arise for ‘‘landscape architects” 
of the calibre of Brown and Repton, and then 
for trained foresters, for whom schools must be 
provided. The Oxford course may well be in- 
sufficient, and more training centres, such as 
that so usefully initiated in Norfolk by Mr. 
Richard Coke, require to be multiplied and 
expanded. 


THE COTTAGE CLIENT 
NCOTTISH WOMEN’S RURAL INSTI- 
TUTES have elicited the views of their 
members on the ideal cottage for agricultural 
workers, which Mr. Robert Hurd, an Edinburgh 
architect, has incorporated in a model. It 
differs a good deal from the result reached in 
England by the Ministries of Works and 
Health, who also had women’s advice through 
the Central Advisory Committee. The Scottish 
ideal is single storeyed, harled and pantiled, 
with three windows and a door on each front— 
that at the back giving on to a glass-roofed 
veranda-cum-fuel shed. It has a_ kitchen- 
living room, two double and one single bed- 
rooms of good dimensions, scullery, bathroom, 
indoor w.c., and ample built-in cupboards. The 
English preference for living on two floors, 
except when people pay for their own bun- 
galows, certainly complicates the problem here, 
but the Scottish ladies are evidently not 
worried by the expected shortage of rafter- 
timber for pitched roofs after the war. It is 
hard to believe that Scandinavia will not want 
to send us deals just as soon as we can import 
them. This Scottish model should encourage 
our Women’s Institutes to do some constructive 
thinking. As to men, some convincing notes on 
what the troops are thinking are contained in 
Civic Design and the Home, by Arnold Whittick 
(Faber 1s. 6d.). Through lectures to the Forces 
and discussions with troops on housing, he 
concludes that nine out of ten prefer houses to 
flats, and all but 3 per cent. are for semi- 
detached as against terrace houses. His solution 
of the problem thus posed, which fits in with 
the trend of progress in planning suburbs, 
is to give up the notion of architectural 
ensembles of houses along broad streets and 
rather to group them, with quite subordinate 
access roads, in “‘precincts”’ sited according to 

contour and sunlight. 


FIRST SIGHTING OF WEST AFRICA 


UT of the swelling noon, 

Bursting the eye with tears of heat, 
From the parched sea 
Looms Africa. 


O land of lions, 

Of gold guarded by fevers, 

Spinning a drapery of green sierras 
From the sky’s side. 

Land, magic with favours, 

Pertlous with love, 

Behind the garnish of the noble stance, 
The wonderful ambush. 


Travellers bring no peace, 

But thirst and Bibles ; 

Reaching pale medicated hands for more 
Favours and gold, 

Hard ivory, yielding slaves. 

Spotlers for centuries have gained this coast, 
Seeking a timeless agony of wealth, 

Bright as a@ fever in the flickering night. 


Joun PupDNEy. 
TWILIGHT GARDEN 


ope evening is now the only time when 
most of us can enjoy a flower garden, so 
it may be worth noting how widely noon and 
sundown values differ. Soon after the nightjar 
has begun to churr, when day turns to dusk, 
fragrance becomes more important, and flowers 
which failed in form or colour may be passed 
with honours into a twilight garden. The night- 
scented stock is the most obvious example, but 
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the honey-sweet white alyssum and SWeet 
rockets may also be mentioned. And Surely 
Mrs. Sinkins is at her best when the June dusk js 
deepening into darkness, and the white border 
—more sweet-scented than at tennis time—are 
transmuted into lines of surf? Colour can be 
little appreciated in the gloaming. T} ough all 
blues, specially anchusa and delphiniums, glow 
with a strange radiance, the white flowers win 
easily, and how lovely a white rose or 


a whi 
sweet pea can seem in the near-darkness ! White 
campions, white foxgloves, white malloy.s, white 
Canterbury bells—these, even if scentles:, surely 
deserve their place, for they are nev-r more 
beautiful than in the twilight. Bi many 
white or very pale flowers combine . salities 
of form and fragrance; a complete li. would 
be long; to the pinks, carnations 2 | roses 
might first be added syringa, white ‘ismine 
the older white tobacco plants, Mado. aa and 
other lilies and such evening primz ses as 
O. trichocalyx and O. odorata, And the >erfume 
of many of these grows stronger as © e light 
grows weaker. That is true also of man, honey- 
suckles—not easily to be seen when tie glow. 
worms’ lanterns appear: happy tired 
gardener whose bedroom window is .dorned 
with honeysuckle for continued enjoyn nt ever 
while human consciousness is flowing through 


its own twilight into night’s oblivion. 


A MIGHTY RUNNER 


G. GEORGE has died at the age of 84 
- and, unless it be Paavo Nurmi, no greater 
runner has ever lived. It is in the nature of 
records that they must always go at last, but 
George’s 4 mins. 1234, secs. for the mile endured 
for 37 years, and he will be remembered long 
after some who have beaten his time are for- 
gotten. He was at his zenith when the arts of 
running and training had been far less carefully 
studied than they have been since, and it is fair 
to add that his time, then deemed almost 
incredible, was made in a race against a single 
opponent, Cummings, and not with the aid of 
pace-makers. It is said that this was the onl 
race for which he seriously prepared; he gener 
ally trained on bread and cheese and beer and 
was never afraid to break even this rudimentary 
training if he felt so disposed. It is that terrific 
race, in which Cummings fell exhausted 60 yds. 
from the tape, by which George will be remem- 
bered, but he had had a long and remarkable 
career aS an amateur before he turned pro- 
fessional in order to meet Cummings. He had 
won the mile and four-mile championships each 
four times and that against a most formidable 
enemy, W. Snook of Shrewsbury; the half-mile 
and 10 miles each twice, and the National 
cross-country championship twice. This was a 
wonderful record in pre-Olympic days, and in 
this country unlikely ever to be beaten. It is 
always idle to compare past and present in any 
sport, but George was at any rate incomparably 
great in his own time and his name stil! sounds 
stirring. 


WAR TO THE KNIFE 


E live in a state of being deprived o! 

something or another by the authorities, 
and now it is announced that no more large 
knives and forks will be made for us. This is, 
to be sure, a very small deprivation, at which 
we shall scarcely grumble, even though our eggs 
and bacon, if we can get them, may look dis- 
proportionately large in consequence. It will 
be remembered that when the ladies of Cranford 
spent the day with Mr. Holbrook they had 


nothing but knives or two-pronged for!s with 
which to eat the most delicious giee! peas. 
They were in a quandary, for the p: 1s fell 
between the prongs and it was hopeles. y ul 
genteel to shovel them in with a knife. Here 
something more than gentility was in olved. 
since to eat peas with a knife is a compa: ‘ively 
perilous adventure; but in a general \ iy “ 
are merely the slaves of custom in these r_ ttl. 
At least we shall be spared the embarre sment 
ot beginning with the wrong knife, so * at We 
are left to tackle the cheese with (to bor an 

istru- 


Oxford don’s definition of golf clubs) ” 
ments singularly ill adapted to the pu 
These are days of equality, and for the utur 
all knives and forks will be equal. 
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A 
CoeUuNTRYMAN’S 


Neves... 


By 


) jor C. S. JARVIS 


is asked in these days to accept some 
iv queer pets as guests for the period 
the war, and I have been offered in 
rn a chicken-slaying lurcher, guaran- 


teed to vipe out the largest poultry run in 
10 mi ;,a monkey and a parrot. I was on 
the p of accepting the parrot, who was an 
amusi nd talkative fellow, but a secret 
service gent whom I employed warned me 
stro! gainst him, as apparently he would 
not in a cage, shrieking incessantly if 
incar ed, and he was accustomed to walk 
about ~ © room making kindling wood from the 
furnit It was due to his impact on a very 
fine Queen Anne tallboy that he was seeking 
anew oie. The monkey I refused off-hand, for 
why to one’s troubles with mischievous 
pets \ me has colonies of jays and magpies 
in the near-by spinney, a fox’s earth behind the 
house aud the inimitable rabbit inside the 
garden ? 

The only monkey I would care to own is a 


chimpanzee who, strictly speaking, is not a 
monkey but is on a different social and intellec- 
tual scale altogether. I had two very old friends 
in the Cairo Zoo, whom I had known from their 
infancy and whom I visited whenever I was in 
the city—Marie and her brother, whose name 
I have forgotten. Both had their little faults, 
as the male became a nicotine addict and a 
chain cigarette smoker, while ‘Troops in 
Egypt” taught Marie to make a most vulgar 
noise with her lips. Owing to the fact that 
Marie had very large and prehensile lips her 
rendering of this noise left a lasting impression 
on one, and caused considerable annoyance tc 
the mandrill who lived next door. 


* * 
* 


Shee male chimpanzee started cigarette 

smoking at a very early age and, having 
many friends, he was presented with upwards 
of 100 cigarettes a day, and considerably more 
on general holidays when the Gardens were 
crowded. These he kept in a private store, and 
all the hours of daylight he puffed away vigor- 
ously, lighting fresh cigarettes from the end of 
the last one, and thumbing out the stub very 

oroughly on the floor of his cage. Ultimately 
ie developed smoker’s catarrh and throat 
trouble, and, to prevent well-meaning friends 
from supplying him with forbidden cigarettes, 
he was put in an adjoining cage where the 
public could not come in contact with him. 
This soured him and he became surly with a 


very violent temper, but Marie, who never 
sn emained sweet and lovable, though 
st idicted to the nasty noise on occasions. 


ay a foreign Princess whose name 
Marie was staying in Cairo, and 

‘o visit the Zoo, and the Egyptian 

was very much worried about Marie 

mp inzee, as she was at her worst when 
ng attention, It would be a dreadful 
er, lable to cause grave offence, if she 
self when meeting royalty, and it 

be a still more terrible affair if the dis- 
-d visitor discovered that the vulgar 
.zee bore the same name as herself. The 
called up all the attendants and warned 
-if any man dared to mention the word 
in the presence of Her Royal Highness 
ild be dismissed from the service instantly. 
On the fateful day all went well at first. 

© went through her tricks and showed her 

‘at intelligence, and then, just as the party 
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“THE POPLARS STAND AND TREMBLE BY POOLS I USED TO KNOW ” 


was about to move on, there came a rending 
sound which reverberated through the gardens, 
“Tt was terrible—terrible!’’ said the 
director describing the scene later. ‘‘Too 
terrible, for, after warning all my men and 
threatening them, it was I—I, myself—who 
shouted: ‘Oh, you mustn’t do that, Marie !’”’ 
* * 
* 





N this part of the British Isles, in common 
with many other rural areas, we are faced 
by the difficulty of reconciling the necessary 
work of the farmer with the requirements of the 
Home Guard, and possibly in this corner of the 
country the problem is rather greater than else- 
where because a large number of our men belong 
to what is termed the small-holding class— 
those who work some 20 acres single-handed, 
or a hundred odd with the help of one man. To 
say that these small farmers never have a 
free moment is no exaggeration, for every- 
where they go about their farms there ‘is 
some job staring them in the face and calling 
out for instant attention; and though the paid 
hand may leave his work at 6 p.m. the employer 
is frequently out with the harrow, seed drill or 
hoe until darkness makes further work im- 
possible. 

Somebody said that one of the drawbacks to 
the Home Guard was the presence in it of a few 
of those that have nothing else to do, as it is 
very difficult for a retired man with time to kill 
and all day in which to do it, and who welcomes 
service in the Home Guard as an interesting 
hobby, to see things from the viewpeent of a 
harassed farmer with an increased acreage down 
to corn and no casual labour of any sort avail- 
able. The four to six hours a week he is called 
upon to devote to drills, with usually a long 
cycle ride to the place of assembly, seems a 
mere drop in the ocean to the platoon com- 
mander who has every hour at his disposal, but 
to the farmer it represents half a working day 
when his turnip rows are choked with weeds 
and his corn desperately in need of the roller. 


* * 
* 


WING to the variety of new weapons which 
have been issued to the Home Guard the 
tendency in some units has been to concentrate 
on these in preference to the rifle, but from the 
film of Desert Victory it would seem that this 
despised weapon still plays a most important 
part in every battle. The solution of the farmer 
and small-holder difficulty would seem to be the 
formation of squads of guerilla sharpshooters, 
who could not fail to be of the very greatest 
value in hedgerow, wood and by-path, where 
they are at home, and to ask nothing more 
of them than a short course with the rifle. 


In the very early days of this war when 
everybody felt the urge to do something, and 
there was very little which one could do, I 
worked on a neighbouring farm in my spare 
time, and one evening, after several hours spent 
turning the damp sheaves of oats in their stooks 
to dry off in the wind, I called at the farm-house 
to ask what I should do on the morrow, as I 
had finished. 

“Finished !”” said the farmer’s wife re- 
provingly. ‘‘You must never use the word 
‘ finished’ on a farm—you mean you’ve left off 
for the night.”’ : 


* * 
* 


HE recent article on the red-backed shrike 
is a reminder that this summer visitor 
appears to be much rarer than he was some 
50 years ago. In the bad old days when as a 
schoolboy I went egg-collecting, the red-backed 
shrike, or butcher bird, was comparatively com- 
mon, and I recall one spinney in Sussex sur- 
rounded by a straggling blackthorn hedge where 
there were no fewer than four nests of these 
birds—-all of them with their larders of impaled 
bumble bees, grasshoppers and other large 
insects. I wish this shrike would leave the 
bumble bee alone, as he is a most sterling, hard- 
working fellow and invaluable during the fruit 
fertilisation period in early spring. 

A few days ago I caught a glimpse of a bird 
in a hedgerow that I think may have been a 
woodchat shrike, but before I could get my 
glasses on him he had disappeared. The same 
thing occurred a few days later, but again he 
escaped definite identification, and, as this 
variety has only been recorded some 40 times 
in the British Isles, I should not care to claim 
him as a woodchat. He is very much like his 
cousin the red-backed, the difference being that 
the red colouring in his case is on the head, not 
the back, and the black pencilling round the 
eyes is more marked. 

I hada very good opportunity of studying 
the shrike species, as, when I lived on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean, all the 
varieties, in some numbers stayed in my garden 
for a week or more on the northern migration. 
On one occasion I saw the five types at the same 
moment—the great grey, the lesser grey, the 
woodchat, the red-backed and the most striking 
and best-looking of the famiiy, the masked. 
They were dealing with a small locust invasion 
at the time, and it was my experience that the 
shrikes all prefer insect feod when available; 
in fact the red-backed was the only member of 
the variety who committed murder and played 
the part of cannibal when they staved as guests 
in mv garden. 
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GUNPOWDER PLOT 
IN NEEDLEWORK 


DAME DOROTHY SELBY, “WHOSE ARTE DISCLOS’D THAT PLOT’”’ 
By KATHARINE A. ESDAILE 


HEN James I came to the throne, 

the Governor of Berwick, William 

Selby Esquire, Keeper of the Keys, 

solemnly handed them over to the 
King in virtue of his office, being thereon 
knighted and commissioned to clear the sur- 
rounding country of “certain robbers” guilty 
of “infamous outrages’? on the Border; he 
rounded up 1,500 for execution or transporta- 
tion, and at length “ established universal 
tranquillity.” 

All this, and more, is set forth on the 
monument to himself and his uncle, another 
Sir William, in the church of Ightham, Kent; 
from this uncle Sir William the younger inheri- 
ted Ightham Mote. Their monument, with its 
carved reclining effigies, is certainly by William 
Wright of Charing Cross, and was probably 
erected to the order of the younger knight, 
whose wife, a daughter of Charles Bonham and 
the subject of this article, is also commemorated 
at lghtham. 


Dame Dorothy Selby—Dorothy, 
Selby, as we should now call her—was born in 
1572, and, tradition asserts, was akin to the 
Lord Monteagle who, on October 26, 1605, 
received that mysterious letter warning him of 
a “terrible blow” to come, and adjuring him 
“‘to devise some excuse to shift off your attend- 
ance at the parliament” called for November, 
1605. Monteagle took the letter to Whitehall; the 


Lady 








MARSHALL’S BUST OF DAME 
Above the head, his copy in plaster relief of her lost needlework 
picture The Golden Age 


cellars were searched, and Guy Fawkes captured. 

Selby tradition maintains that Monteagle 
showed the letter to Dame Dorothy, who at 
once suspected the truth; and the tradition is 
confirmed by the fact that James I presented 
her—a quiet country lady—with a miniature 
of himself and a jetton (a form of medallion) 
bearing his portrait; the miniature was unfortu- 
nately sold by a descendant half a century ago, 
but the jetton remained in the family till the 
present war, when it was sent with others to 
a Red Cross sale; enquiries have failed to 
trace the purchaser. 


This was Dame Dorothy’s one excursion 
into history; the rest of her life she spent 
quietly at the Mote, and, having no children, 
she devoted herself to good works, music (the 
lute shown on her monument seems to prove 
this, as the portrait to be mentioned later proves 
her interest in gardening), and above all to 
embroidery. When she died, a monument was 
erected to her memory which interested John 
Aubrey so much that he made a note of the 
epitaph which follows (Brief Lives, ed. 1898, II, 
page 10). He had it, like others which he 
mentions, “‘From Mr. Marshall,’’ whose yard 
in Fleet Street he often visited, and he took it 
down with more haste than correctness; he 
also omitted to say where it was. The actual 
text is as follows, Aubrey’s variants being given 
in square brackets : 

D. D. D. [Dedicated] 
to the pretious name and 
honour [pious memory] 

of 

Dame Dorothy Selby, 

the relict of Sir William 

Selby, Knt., 
the only daughter and 
heir of Charles Bonham, 

Esq; 
She was a Dorcas 

Whose curious Needle 
turn’d th’ abused 
Stage 

Of this Leud Werld into 
the Golden Age, 

Whose Pen of Steele and 
silken Incke enrolled 

The Acts of Jonah in 
records of Gold, 

Whose Arte disclos’d 
that Plot which, had 
it taken, 

Rome had _ tryumph’d 
and Britan’s walls had 
shaken; 

In heart a Lydia and in 
tongue a Hanna, 

In Zeale a Ruth, in 
Wedlock a Susanna; 
Prudently simple, pro- 

vidently wary, 


DOROTHY 


1943 





DAME DOROTHY SELBY’S MONUMENT 
IN IGHTHAM CHURCH, KE/IT 
Here identified as by Edward Marshall, King’s 


Master Mason 


Tc th’ world a Martha and to Heaven a Mary 
r Pilgrimage 69, 
ita “in the yere of her Redemption 1641, 

March 15. 

“Mr. Marshall,’’ who succeeded Nicholas 
Stone both as Master of the Mason’s Company 
and as Master Mason to the Crown, was a 
notable sculptor, and the friend of many men 
of letters. He it was who carved the bust of 
Michael Drayton in Poets’ Corner; modelled a 
bust of Quarles, lost in Aubrey’s lifetime; exe- 
cuted the monumental busts of Inigo Jones 
(lost in the Fire) and William Harvey, still at 
Hempstead, Essex; was desired by his friend 
Howell to make his monument (up to 1941 in 
the Temple Church but now lost), and was 
besides the author of many larger works, two 
of which are noted by Dugdale. It is an odd 
fact that all his works recorded in literature are 
unsigned, whereas a large number not so re- 
corded bear his signature. Possibly the noble 
Dame Elizabeth Culpeper at Hollingbourn and 
the superb Filmer brass in East Sutton church, 
both executed in 1638, suggested his employ- 
ment at Ightham three years later. His son 
Joshua, who worked much with Wren, suc- 
ceeded him “‘in his office as in his virtues,’ as 
their joint epitaph has it, and execuied nearly as 
many monuments as Edward himself. 

Dame Dorothy’s consists of a bust in 
widow’s dress, set in a deep oval niche with a 
patterned background, of which more hereafter ; 
below her are small figures of mourners watching 
over her urn, doubtless representing those whom 
she, a second Dorcas, clothed and fed; to right 
and left angels draw back a curtain, revealing 








A REPRODUCTION OF THE INCISED PANEL BEHIND THE 
BUST.  Britain’s Deliverance, based on Dame Dorothy’s need -work 
picture seen on the opposite page 
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BRITAIN’S DELIVERANCE 
Dame Dorothy’s needlework picture 


of, the defeat of the Armada (left) 








and Guy Fawkes, instructed by a 
Papal- sbolical Conclave, making 
for che cellars of Parliament 
figures rime and Death in the 
spand ibove, those below being 
filled | lute and an embroidery 
frame; one to whom Marshall’s 
style i: niliar could doubt the 
authors fora moment. If a per- 
sonal 1 be permitted, I saw the 


monun across the church on a 


dark d ind exclaimed: ‘‘ What a 

fine M 1l; I wonder who it is’’; 

a moms nore, and the omission in 
i Aubrey made good; here, at last, 
was th jitaph he took down three 

centr igo from Mr. Marshall, 

thoug idly enough, no writer on 

the 1 nent, whether in Notes and 

Querie 356), the Gentleman’s Maga- 


, Archaeologia Cantiana or 
Edward Harrison in the 
urrent Guide to the church, 
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knov vthing of Aubrey or of the 
auth: » of the work. 
,ost remarkable feature, the 
T backg:«..ad of the niche, was invisible 
when i saw it; this represents two 
’s of th y pictures wrought by “‘her 
Pen « teele and Silken Incke,’’ the 
Golden Age and Gunpowder Plot, the 
y latter an insufficient description, 
since the design includes that other 
l, political peril of Dame Dorothy’s 
| = lifetime, the Armada. The originals 
5 must have been lent to Marshall, and if we 
y compare that of the Plot with his incised 
a version on the lower half of the background we 
0 can but admire the fidelity with which he repro- 
if duces its essential features, although, to get a 
a better artistic balance presumably, he has 
.- reversed two of the scenes, placing the Armada 
n in the middle, between the Papal Conclave 
it & 
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planning the Gunpowder Plot and the Eye of 
Providence, whose beam falls on the figure of 
Guy Fawkes with his lantern. The English and 
Dutch versions of the Armada inscriptions 
Difflo Dissipo and Ventorum Ludibrium are 
omitted, but the Video Rideo above the Eye 
of Providence and the Sacred Name in Hebrew 
letters remain, though the Glory round the 
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A SESSION OF PARLIAMENT IN THE PRESENCE OF KING JAMES I 
Needlework picture by Dame Dorothy Selby 





latter is simplified. The words Faux, Fax, are 
inscribed beside the traitor with his lantern 
making for the barrels of powder under the 
threatened Parliament building on whose roof 
are shown two heads set on pikes; the names 
“Catesby”’ and ‘‘Percy”’ are omitted in this 
panel, as are the English version of Opus 
tenebvarum, the dates 1588, 1605, and the 
translation of the inscription Deo 
trino in uno Britannia bis ultort In 
memoriam Classis invincibilis subvers@ 
submerse proditionis nefande detecte 
disject@. But Marshall’s reproduction 
of what, in the needlework, forms the 
central group, the Papal Conclave 
seated at a table, is, save for its 
position in relation to the other 
scenes, minutely accurate, though his 
outline conveys no idea of the vivid 
colouring and curious charm of the 
original. 

The group consists of the Pope, 
two cardinals, one in a hat, one in a 
scarlet biretta, a monk, a friar, the 
Devil with horns and hoofs, and Guy 
Fawkes himself, who is taking his 
instructions from them. Their coun- 
tenances are extraordinaiily vivid 
and spirited, and the inscriptions 
above and below the tent in which 
they meet In perpetuam Papistorum 
infamiam, and In foveam quod foderunt 
—into the pit which they have digged 
—being duly reproduced, though the 
long and not always legible song of 
praise for the King’s deliverance 
wrought round the margin has not 
been attempted by the sculptor. It is 
a fair inference that his representation 
of her Golden Age is equally faithful; 
at one side of the plester relief which 
fills the upper part of the niche is an 
angel, seen from behind and richly 
modelled and foreshortened, who 
keeps the wavy of the Tree of Life; in 
the centre Adam takes from Eve the 
¢pple which she has plucked from the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil behind them; to her left they 
are seen moving deiectedly away from 
Paradise. All sorts of details can be 
made out, astag, an antelope, a horse, 
birds, and the clever perspective of 
foreground and background; the 
Miltonic excellence of the central 
group and the guardian angel, make 
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it a matter of deep regret that the original, 
which would have formed so admirable a pictorial 
commentary on the Paradise Lost of 50 years 
later, has disappeared; Marshall’s technique 
suggests that the original embroidery was raised, 
not flat as in the case of the Plot. 

The Acts of Jonah, as we shall see, also 
exists in a tiny copy, but before discussing it 
we must ask whether Sir E. Harrison is alto- 
gether wise in rejecting the tradition that Dame 
Dorothy discovered the Plot from the Monteagle 
letter, and in interpreting the phrase in the 
epitaph 
Whose arte disclos’d that Plot which, had it taken, 
Rome had tryumph’d and Britan’s walls had shaken 
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is in existence. the Judgement of Solomon. The 
whole design is drawn out with a fine pen in 
the permanent ink of the period, but parts of 
the embroidery were not begun; clearly she 
completed one part of the picture before touch- 
ing another. Solomon—a striking likeness of 
Charles I—sits under a tent-like canopy of 
state; before him, on the ground, lies the dead 
babe, represented not naked but shrouded, like 
the chrisom children on a contemporary monu- 
ment, the indifferent woman beside it; the 
real mother stretches her hands towards the 
King just as a soldier in cuirass and plumed 
casque @ la vomaine raises his sword to smite 
the child he holds in his left hand; an attendant 


1943 





vivid and better composed than any of the rest, 
if less interesting than her record of the great 
historical event in which she had a share, 
After her death John Aubrey dropped in op 
his friend Mr. Marshall, as his habit was, this 
time to enquire for details of Inigo jones’s 
monument and in so doing forgot to take down 
the epitaph (not the church, this time), and 
noted that he must “get [it] from Mr. 
Marshall”. He was struck by an epite ph jn 
the sculptor’s shop and copied it, omitting this 
time to note the name of the church; th.t the 
monument itself contained versions of t.o of 
the very pictures mentioned in the epita~h he 
was unaware. 


thro 
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hole 
as a mere reference to her embroidery. To the 
disclose is, surely, tc reveal, not to depict: had the 
latter been intended, the word would have been 
metrica], accurate and in accordance with contemporary 
usage: it was not the art of needlework which 
disclosed the Plot, but Dame Dorothy’s mother-wit, 
and James I’s present of his portraits is surely strong 
confirmation of the tradition. We cannot, however, 
press the tempting connection between the “‘ Providently 
wary” of the epitaph with the Eye of Providence of 
the picture, since the phrase is found on at least one 
epitaph before Dame Dorothy’s death, doubtless 
because “wary” and “Mary” happen to rhyme 
conveniently. 

As already said, the Jonah has vanished, but it 
has lately been discovered that a version of it exists. 
Dame Dorothy’s descendants own a full-length portrait 
of her, her nephew and heir in pink satin, aged about 
six, at her side, her right hand on a piece of needle- 
work lying on a table ; by it lies a brilliantly painted 
tulip and a bunch of pinks is stuck into the cuff of 
her left sleeve, as if to testify to her love of flowers. 
This picture having recently been cleaned, it is now 
possible to make out the subject of that piece of 
needlework—tt is the lost Acts of Jonah. The prophet, 
in broad-brimmed hat and traveller’s cloak, stands on 
the sea shore; behind him a brown curving whale 
swims away on one side, the ship, sailing in the 
opposite direction, on the other; in the distance is 
the city of Nineveh, towards which Jonah, taught 
by experience, is turning his steps. Red brick is the 
city, with stone coigns to the houses, which strongly 
resemble the group of houses in the Judgement of 
Solomon still to be described, and it stands on the 
verge of the sea, a sandy road leading to it with a , wed \? 
foreground of green countryside. It would seem that, ‘ee 


since Dame Dorothy chose to be painted with her hand THE JUDGEMENT OF SOLOMON , 


laced upon this picture, she looked upon it as | . : . ‘ 
Saulateine aie a time the portrait sen sscmiadl, Unfinished picture, the design drawn on the canvas but only the background worked. [ a) 
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probably about 1625. 

Dame Dorothy’s descendants also own a 
companion piece to the Plot in the shape of a 
safe and peaceful Session of Parliament under 
James I which gives us the interior, as her Plot 
gave us the exterior, of the Chamber. Executed 
in silks of less brilliant hues than the last, it is 
curiously and minutely attraetive; even the 
face of James is recognisable, and the skill 
with which the heads and shoulders of those 
with their backs to the spectator are rendered 
as vividly as the faces of those sitting in full 
view is most remarkable. 

One other picture—the last, clearly, that 
Dame Dorothy wrought, since it is unfinished— 





Detail of a full-length portrait of Dame 
Dorothy Selby, showing part of her lost 
needlework picture The Acts of Jonah 


By Dame Dorothy Selby 


or two and a group of buildings in the corner 
of the Nineveh type we saw in the Jonah, 
complete the scene. So far as preservation goes, 
this is the best of Dame Dorothy’s existing 
works, its brilliant colour-scheme recalling the 
Armada-Gunpowder Plot picture rather than 
the relatively subdued interior of the Parlia- 
ment House; to judge from the copy of it in 
her portrait the Jonah was also bright, but its 
colour-scheme did not admit of the glorious 
orange silk used in the Solomon. 

We may now sum up the history implied 
in the pictures and the monument. 

Lady Dorothy, an intelligent woman of 
six and thirty, intensely opposed to Roman 
Catholicism, suspected a sinister meaning in the 
mysterious letter sent to Lord Monteagle, which 
she saw between October 26, when it arrived, 
and November 3, when the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were searched and barrels of gunpowder 
were found in the vaults; James I gave her his 
own portrait in two forms; and she set to work 
to record this deliverance and that of the 
previous generation, the Armada, in her own 
medium, needlework, modestly ascribing the 
discovery of the Plot to the Eye of Providence 
which in the epitaph is given to her own quick 
wit. This she followed up by a similar picture 
as a sequel—Parliament in session, the King 
presiding, the roof surmounted, as in the earlier 
picture, by the heads of Percy (here spelt 
Piercy) and Catesby set on pikes. Two lost 
needlework pictures are known from her monu- 
ment, the Golden Age, lent to Marshall for him 
to sketch in plaster on her monument and noted 
in her epitaph; and The Acts of Jonah, repro- 
duced in the full-length portrait. Finally, we 
have the Judgement of Solomon, unfinished 
indeed but, if anything, more competent, more 


Now that the safety of so many of our 
treasures is in question, Dame Dorothy's 
descendant has permitted the recording of all 
the surviving pictures, and, thanks to Mr. 
Mellin, the lost Golden Age upon her monument 
has been successfully reproduced; the tracing 
of the incised panel, which defies photography, 
enables us to compare her original of the 
Armada and Gunpowder Plot with Marshall’s 
version; we see her Jonah in the detail of the 
portrait, the inte1ior of Parliament in another 
picture and the unfinished but resplendent 
Judgement of Solomon in yet another. May they 
all survive the changes and chances of war for 
the instruction and delight of future genera- 
tions. 

The following verses, barely legible in 1794 
when the Rev. Philip Parsons published them, 
were painted on the north wall of the north 
aisle of Lavenham Church : the later lines are 
omitted as irrelevant : 


Thou, Lord, who from the Spanish yoake 
And from the powder blast 

And from the former sicknesse Stroake 
And from this newly past 

Hast saved us, and ours, and thine 
So many as survive, 

Oh, do not of thy grace divine 
Our feeble soules deprive ! 

Lord, bless the Parliamentall Courte 
Upper and Lower house, 

And when to counsel they resort 
In them remember us. 


Can any rumour of these lines have ins} -ed 
Dame Dorothy to show us the Spanish F :et, 
the Plot, and the ‘‘ Parliamentall Courte”’ in her 
own medium, needlework ? 
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OUR RAT WEEK 


“ Writes and Illustrated by M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


S's 
vn “ “\HERE’S a rat in the house Ve acai 
nd my relation. 
rr, ’ “A family of mice, you mean,” I said. 
in “Rats couldn't get in here.” 
Lis ‘y come and see,’’ was the answer. 
he She the way into the kitchen. A newspaper 
o the floor was torn to shreds; soap and 
e pushed out of the soap-box, and a large 
‘od near a pipe in the floor indicated that 
iad made his way up from the basement. 
| | orded the hole up. Two nights later the 
intrude d bitten his wav through, eaten half a 
cake, ur ot a milk bottle, and nibbled Hitler’s nose 
from agazine. 
ist item softened us, but there was only 
one ta. ~ to do, and the sooner the better, so rat 
poiso! 1t down on the shopping list. 

O d off during the day we talked of the rat. It 
seemed ‘sind of presence in the house, and gave us 
a feelin { plague, the tingling feeling of disgust that 
one hé 1 bluebottles and other scavengers. | 

I ig bought the poison, I determined to do the 
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job th: ghly. I put a piece in the soap dish, another 
bit o table and floor, and a large piece by the 
pipe, then shut up for the night. 

The next morning there was the usual mess, but 
the poison was eaten, every bit of it. 

(ie must be feeling pretty seedy by now,’ I 

rema i as we had breakfast. 

“Not he, he’d be dead long ago with all that 
inside him,’’ was the comfortable reply. 


For two days nothing happened. And we had 
almost forgotten him when on the third day we came 
down to find a tin of oatmeal upset and powdered all 
over the place, and the soap tipped out as before. 

We wondered why he was so fond of throw- 


WE WONDERED WHY HE ALWAYS THREW THE SOAP FROM 
THE SOAP-BOX 
he’s on the basement steps, 


“Quick ! and my hesitation saved him, for he suddenly 
1”? _ 





ing out the soap, and still more that he had 
turned up again. 

“Perhaps it’s not the same rat,” I said 
and put down more poison—in large lumps. 
That went too. And then my relation saw him. 
She saw him several times, in the hall and on 
the stairs. He realised very soon that she was 
afraid of him and would sit quite still while she 
sidled past, gingerly holding up her skirts and 
flattening herself to the wall. 

‘‘T hope he sits still when I see him,”’ I said, 
and I left several sticks about in handy places. 

We stopped putting poison about. ‘“‘As a 
change of diet it suits him,’”’ said my relation: 
“he’s as glossy as a corporation horse.’’ Then 
one day she opened my door softly, tiptoed in, 


rolling down potatoes ! 

I hurried off, seizing a stick as I went. 
Cautiously I peered into the dark depths of the 
basement. Potatoes were everywhere, and 
there, half way down the steps, sat the rat, 
holding a fat King Edward and looking boldly 
up at me. 

He slipped ahead as I ran after him and 
vanished under the wine-cellar door. As I 
slowly opened it and the light flooded in I saw 
him sitting in a corner, regarding me calmly 
with a not unfriendly air. It was evident that 
he had meant to make this place a store- 
cupboard, for already two or three potatoes 
had been rolled in. 


dived between my feet and was gone. 

“You must have been very slow,”’ said my 
relation reproachfully ; ‘“‘a beautiful chance like 
that! And you’ve been giving him too much 
poison. It seems it acts as a tonic or something 
if they have more than the prescribed dose.”’ 

Certainly his energies were unimpaired, and 
he lost no opportunity to explore the house, 
though he showed more caution as regards 
meeting its occupants. 

One night he hid in the hall, and later I was 
awakened by his games on the stairs; so long 
as we were well away he never bothered to be 
quiet. He was silent for a time, and then I heard 
him in the bedroom overhead. 


It is very difficult to hit an animal looking 


: } ; I could scarcely believe that a rat could 
brightly at you without a sign of aggressiveness, 


make such noises. They were remarkably like 
those commonly heard in a haunted house. 
Anyone who has listened to the roll-out-the-barrel, push= 
round-the-furniture, shuffle-your-feet sounds made 
by an unhappy ghost will know what it sounded like. 

The next morning we found the kitchen tidy and 
the soap in its box, but a piece of carpet the size 
of a small plate was missing on the stairs. 

In desperation we borrowed a trap from Harry 
the handyman. 

‘“‘There’s one thing,’’ I said. ‘“‘Harry says that 
rats won’t go in a trap unless there’s stable litter in it 
covering the wire. In other words they smell a rat.”’ 

“T won’t have litter brought in here,’’ I was told. 
““You set the trap as it is.” 

So I baited it with a really ripe kipper’s head 
and hoped for the best. 

He was caught next morning. I found him ina 
wild temper, and he darted round the trap in a last 
effort to get out. Then suddenly, as if he realised his 
helplessness, he came over to my side and thrust his 
paws through, asking, just as a dog might, to be Jet out. 
I went round to the other side and he followed me, 
pleading, all fight gone. 

“He looks most intelligent to me,’’ I remarked 
to my relation. ‘‘Why, he’s half tame already! and 
he really has a beautiful coat. There’s a cage 
upstairs - 

There was no answer, but the look that met mine 
sent me quickly from the kitchen, the trap dangling 
from my hand. It would be useless’I knew to over- 
come such unscientific prejudice, but’ someone else 
would have to be the executioner. 

‘‘Well now,”’ said Harry, taking the cage from me 
a little later. ‘“‘So you’ve caught him already, and him 
as plump as a Christmas cockerel!’ And, whistling 
like a blackbird, he swung off towards the water-butt. 


and whispered in my ear: 
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(HERE, HALF-WAY DOWN THE STEPS, SAT THE RAT, HOLDING A 
FAT POTATO AND LOOKING BOLDLY UP AT ME 
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BRITAIN’S OLDEST CRAFT 


Written and Illustrated by M. WIGHT 


UTSIDE various houses in the village 

of Brandon, on the borders of Norfolk 

and Suffolk, may be seen a notice to 

the effect that the oldest craft in the 
world may be found within. This is flint knap- 
ping, which is carried-on there still in much 
the same way as in the Neolithic Age. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the craftsmen at 
present engaged in this little local industry are 
in direct succession to the men of the Stone 
Age, to whom the use of metals was unknown 
and whose methods of working the flint stone 
from which all their tools were fashioned so 
closely resemble those of to-day. 


Even the tools now in use show a remark- 
able resemblance to those of prehistoric men : 
the one-sided pick with which the lumps of 
flint were mined from the chalk is strongly 
reminiscent of the deer’s antlers with which the 
first miners worked, and until recently the 
hammer chiefly in use was a metal copy of the 
oval pebble which formed the first flaking 
hammer. To-day this is replaced by a hammer- 
head of French pattern : the French, too, have 
now adopted an ordinary two-tined pick. 

Flint occurs over a considerable area in 
Britain, where the chalk rocks come to the 
surface. It has been worked within recent years 
at Beer Head in Devon. There seem to have 
been in ancient times, both near Brandon and 
in Sussex, considerable centres of the trade. 

Another source of flint for tool-making was 
found at various points around the coast where 
flint pebbles could be found on the beach, 
washed out of the remains of old chalk cliffs 
perhaps from a great distance. Primitive men 
seem to have seized upon these in triumph and 
carried them up to their dwellings on top of 
the cliffs, there to fashion them at leisure into 
the tools and weapons that they needed. One 
sees traces of this industry in the little piles of 
flint chippings here and there on such places 
as St. David’s Head and other cliffs around the 
Pembrokeshire coast. 

From the first, however, the most extensive 
workings seem to have been in the Brandon 
district. Most famous of all are Grimes Graves, 
Weeting, three miles from Brandon, where 
over 100 prehistoric mines have been found. 
Some of these are now scheduled as ancient 
monuments, under the protection of the Ministry 
of Works. In one of these, when first examined, 
were found red deer antler picks left by some 
miner : these, with a model of the pit, can be 
seen in the British Museum. 
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THE WORK OF “QUARTERING ” 


FLINT 





PITS FROM WHICH FLINT IS MINED AT BRANDON 


Similar workings are found on the Sussex 
Downs and in Wiltshire. Discoveries recently 
made on Easton Down seem to show that both 
mining and the production of finished tools 
went on there, piles of waste flint indicating 
an industry big enough to supply the needs of 
a considerable area. 

Naturally the purposes for which flint has 
been required have changed enormously during 
the many centuries since it was discovered. 
Originally the only substance available for all 
the needs of man in the way of weapons and 
tools which needed a sharp point or a cutting 
edge, it now has uses which are necessarily very 
different and limited. Indeed for a long time 
flint was principally needed for striking fire 
or a light: it is only about 100 years since the 
invention of matches superseded the tinder-box 
with its flint from which to strike the kindling 
spark. Strange how the wheel has come full 
circle again with the modern petrol lighter 
striking a spark once more ! 


Besides the homely “‘strike-a-lights’’ there 


INTO REGULAR’ SHAPES 
KNAPPING, OR TAPPING OUT FINISHED GUN-FLAKES 


AND 





was a steady demand, after the invention of 
gunpowder, for gun-flints. From 1686 to 1835, 
flint-lock muskets were used by the British 
Army, and in such times as the Napoleonic 
wars the Brandon knappers were working at 
high pressure to supply their needs. Some of 
these weapons are still in use among the natives 
of West Africa, the Gold Coast and, it is said, 
parts of China, and their needs have been 
supplied from Brandon. Hence the continued 
manufacture there of gun-flints. 


Sixty years ago there were some 50 men 
engaged in the industry; to-day, there are not 
more than six, and it seems evident that it 
may die out, at any rate in its more skilled 
form. 


The raw material is dug from Ling Heath, 
a large common a mile or so from Brandon. 
This is one man’s monopoly now. He sinks his 
shafts much as his prehistoric forefathers did, 
cutting steps in the chalk walls of the pit by 
which to go up and down; no ropes or ladders 
are used. 


Some veins of flint are of better quality than 
others. When a good band is struck, galleries 
are run out to follow it, and the nodules of flint 
are hacked out and carried up from step to step 
to the surface. They are piled around the pit 
until a cartload has been collected, known as a 
“‘jag,’’ when it its taken into Brandon and sold 
to one of the knappers. Three jags a week is 
an average output, and the total for the 
year is not more than 50 tons. The price 1s 
now about 13s. for the cartload; the buyer pays 
the cartage and a small groundage to the owner 
of the land. 


On delivery the lumps of flint are left to 


dry in the open for a time before use. The « ctual 
working involves three processes, 

The first is quartering: this is sq’ +ring 
the flint into something like regular shap_., for 
the stone occurs in the most fantastic ms, 
impossible for anything useful without zuch 
trimming. The worker takes a lump, as m ch 4s 
a man can lift, and sets it on his knee. Co ider- 
able force is needed to hammer off th pro 
jections and still more skill to know just here 
to strike so as to leave the necessary — ware 
edges from which to produce even flake 

The next process, flaking, with the same 
hammer, is the most skilled of all. This s the 


one process which is said to be better done 
to-day than by the men of the Stone Age. The 
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outer flakes which show 
any of the white coating 
are waste, but when they 
have all been struck off it 
is possible to produce with 
every »--oke of the hammer 
a pel tly even flake 
about ivur inches long and 
an inc) wide with a sharp 
edge t> ¢ will cut like a 
knife. t to do _ this 
the st s to be struck at 
one D lar spot, at an 
exact « gi, and with pre- 
cisel right amount of 
force. se factors vary of 
course each blow, and 
as the | 5 are struck with 
only a seconds between 
each, i: may be imagined 
what < 11, compacted of 
long D ice and inherited 
tradi is involved. 
y comes the actual 
knappi' . For this the 
worker sata bench on top 
of w is fixed a bar of 
iron a miniature anvil. 
Layi e flake’ upon this 
bar, ps it into smaller pieces and rapidly 
finis! ff the gun-flakes with a few more 
taps ve them a neatly finished edge. Then 
they eady to be bagged for export. 
‘napping operation is done so quickly 
that eye can hardly follow the move- 
ment the hammer. The gun-flakes are 
of m than one size, for the various 
kinds musket and pistol. They are 


packed ito bags of 200, or kegs holding 
5,000. The making of these kegs gives 
employment to a cooper. The waste material, 
of which there is a great deal, goes to the 
local builders, for, in the chalk country, flint 
stone, worked or unworked, is the obvious 
material available for all kinds of building. 
There is another method of working flint 
for which there is an occasional demand, and 
that is the production of small ornamental 
pieces shaped in squares, circles, hearts and 
so on, for use in the restoration of the old flint- 
built churches of the district. The medieval 
builders achieved a very fine type of exterior 
decoration by setting shaped flints in mortar, 
and, although this is no longer done in building 
new churches, it occasionally has to be replaced. 
One of the Brandon knappers shows 
remarkable skill in the manufacture of exact 


A PREHISTORIC FLINT-MINE SHAFT DURING EXCAVATION. 


RENAMED BRANDON 


A PREHISTORIC FLINT ARROW-HEAD. 
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replicas of the arrow-heads and axes in use by 
prehistoric man, and it is almost impossible for 
any but an expert to detect the difference. 
These are now sometimes made for sale as 
curiosities, and on visiting Brandon in 1932 the 
writer was told that the only man who could 
make these to perfection kept the art to himself, 
and, as he was then an old man, it seems pro- 
bable that this department at any rate cannot 
go on much longer. 

But in the following year a Norfolk brewery 
company took steps to perpetuate at least the 
memory of the craft of flint knapping by re- 
naming one of the Brandon inns, the old Eagle 
Tavern, as the Flint Knappers. They have 
incorporated a very fine old ceiling dating from 
about 1540, taken from a demolished house in 
Norwich, which, with the painted sign above 
the door, is a great attraction. The sign, 
painted on copper, is a copy of a picture in the 
publican’s possession, representing his father, 
the late P. Edwards, at work flint knapping. 
He is shown in his workshop with the imple- 
ments of his trade around him, knapping 
flints at the bench. The sign has a border repre- 
senting the squared flints with which much 
building was formerly done. 

Behind the inn one may still hope to find 
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(Centre) A PREHISTORIC FLINT-MINER’S 
(Right) A MODERN FLINT ARROW-HEAD 


a younger generation of knappers in the work- 
shop; this family have been engaged in the 
craft for several centuries at least. 

The most skilful knapper can turn out up 
to 400 finished gun-flints in an hour, but the 
average output is decidedly less. The price 
received does not make the trade a very profit- 
able one, and there is no likelihood of improve- 
ment. The number of finished flints that can 
be made from one jag of stone varies greatly 
with the quality of the load, but as a rule not 
more than one-twelfth of the raw material 
survives in finished work; the rest goes away 
as waste. There is, fortunately, no danger of 
the supply running short. 

It seems likely that the war will hasten 
the end of this craft: for one thing, export 
trade must have stopped. And it is hardly likely 
that such primitive weapons as those that need 
gun-flints are in use in the struggle, although 
they were in the hands of the Abyssinians in 
their war against the Italians. That war did 
create a trade boom in Brandon. Previously the 
last really big contract was for the Turkish 
Army in the Crimean War. In South Africa 
our troops also used Brandon flints, not for 
their weapons but as strike-a-lights, where the 
climate made the use of matches uncertain. 


(Right) THE SIGN OF THE FLINT KNAPPERS, THE 
(Copyright : Bullard and Sons) 
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THE CHURCH, TUCKED UNDER THE HILL 


DEAN PRIOR, 





18, 1943 


DEVON 


WHERE ROBERT HERRICK LIVED AND DIED 
Described and Illustrated by JAMES THORPE 





THE CHURCH TOWER 


ONSIDERING its position on the main road 

between two such historic towns as Plymouth 

and Exeter, it is strange that so few records 

of the past history of Dean Prior have sur- 
vived. There are, so far as I know, no prints, no 
engravings, and it seems to have escaped the notice of 
the writers of old guide-books. As the home and inspira- 
tion of the “greatest song-writer ever born of English 
race” it has (perhaps fortunately) received very little 
attention. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor the manor of 
Dena or Dene (a hollow between hills) belonged to Alwin, 
the King’s Thane. When the Domesday Book survey was 
taken, it was held by four knights under William de 
Falesia (Falaise), who was succeeded soon after by the 
family of Fitz-Stephen. In the reign of Henry II William 
Fitz-Stephen gave the manor and church to the priory 
of Plympton, who held it until the dissolution of the 
priory by Henry VIII in 1539. This accounts for the 
second part of the name. 

William Giles of Bowden, near Totnes, purcliased 
the manor with the advowson of the church from the 
Crown, and his son, John Giles, late in the sixteenth 
century, built Dean Court as his manor house. Jonn’s son 
Edward, born at Totnes in 1566, became a man f 80 
much importance that he was knighted in 160 by 
James I, who in 1614 put into his hands full power over 
the county. He died in 1637 and was buried in ean 
Church. Herrick was on terms of close friendship wit . the 
knight and his relatives, to whom several of his ; ems 
were addressed, and composed the epitaph which 2 ors 
the interesting memorial to Sir Edward and his le y in 
the south aisle of the church. Through Giles’s sist © the 
property came to the Yarde family, and in 178 _ the 
heiress of the Yardes married Francis Buller, Justice { the 
King’s Bench, who was created a baronet in the same 
year, His descendant, Sir John Yarde-Buller, was pro- 
moted to the House of Lords in 1858 as Baron Chu ston, 
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4 and Dean remains the 
property of the same 
family. 

The parish is | 
large, il cluding about a 
4165 acres, and is 
situated under the 
south-eastern edge of 
Dartmoor. In Herrick’s 
time th: population 
was mo: than 400 
people, ©: twice the 

resent umber, en- 
gaged eit 2r in agricul- 
ture or ir. ome branch, 
combing * weaving, of 





the woo! -n industry, 

establish: ’ by the 

neighbou ag monks of 

Buckfas 

The village con- 

sists of se hamlets, 

about vee-quarters 

of a 1m 2 from one 

another, ean, Dean 

Churcl and Dean 

Combe, ». 1g in a deep 

valley octween the MOORSHEAD. A FARM-HOUSE OLD IN HERRICK’S TIME 

steep slopes of Walla- 

ford Down, a spur of the moor, and Bigadon Hill. It is a homely, 
smiling country of deep gullies, little hills, fertile water-meadows 

and thick patches of wood, gaining by contrast with the bare, 

rugged wildness of the presiding moor. The main road connects 


the first two hamlets through a pleasant avenue of chestnuts, 
which may have been originally the track from Dean Court to 
the church. In its present form this dates only from about 1830. 
The original road passed up through Dean, leaving Church-town 
half a mile to the east, with a connection by way of Church Lane. 
To avoid part of a steep hill a lower road was made about 1816, 
joining the former at the top by Fogin’s Plantation. 

Narrow winding lanes, many originally pack-horse tracks, 
intersect the main roads and lead, past farm-houses and orchards, 
up to the slopes of Dartmoor, which extends for 20 miles north- 
wards and westwards in much the same state as God made it. 
| The banks and hedges, often 15 ft. high, which shut in these lanes 
are, between March and July, a tangle of ferns and wild flowers. 
| Snowdrops, anemones, primroses, daffodils, bluebells, foxgloves and 
4, | dozens of others appear in a sequence of gorgeous profusion, and 
h | in May the village, seen from the hills, seems to float in a lake of 
s 








» pink and white apple blossom. Then for a few weeks we are 
| very near to Arcady. Everywhere are little rapid streams, and LOWER DEAN, BEFORE THE ROAD WAS WIDENED 
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ADDISLADE, AN ELIZABETHAN FARM-HOUSE 
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THE ELIZABETHAN SCREEN AT DEAN COURT 


the pleasant murmur of running water is 
never far distant. 

Despite the depredations of modern 
“progress,” much of Dean remains as it 
was in Herrick’s time, and the poet must 
have been difficult to please if he could not 
appreciate the idyllic beauty of his sur- 
roundings. Many of the cottages have 
changed little since, although old maps prove 
that some have disappeared, and in the last 
40 years two at Church-town and one at 
Dean Combe have been allowed to fall. A 
row of five was destroyed by fire in 1926, and 
road-widening later called for the removal of 
five more. Of those remaining, some are 
very beautiful in their simple design and long 
swinging lines, with cob and stone walls 
3ft. thick, square, sturdy chimney-stacks from 
which rises the incense of wood-fire smoke, 
thatched roofs and deep-set doors and 
windows, some with old leaded lights. Even 
in this twentieth century we have had our 
own witch, who by prayers and incantations 
charmed away our ailments, and an old 
farmer who regarded railway trains as an 
invention of the devil and the source of much 
of our troubles. What would he have said 
of motor cars and aeroplanes, from which 
death saved him? 

We have no “pub,” no tea-shop, no 
garage; so that visitors are not encouraged. 
But we have a mason, a wheelwright, a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, a thatcher, all 
masters of their crafts, and a handy-man who 
can mend anything. Despite the fulsome 
promises of politicians, we have no electric 
supply or system of sanitation; but a spring 
of good water never fails us in the longest 
drought. Above all, even in these noisy, 
troublous times, despite the drone of aero- 
planes overhead and the boom of distant 
guns, we enjoy a peace which passeth 
understanding. 

Dean Wood—in local parlance “ Dayn- 
oo1”’—extends for two miles along the steep 
sides of the deep narrow gorge through which 
flows the Dean Bourn—Herrick’s “rude 
river’’"—which rises on the moor near 
Hayford, leaps over two falls, and, after a 
course of about four miles, joins the Dart at 
Buckfastleigh. Richard Polwhele (1760-1838) 
wrote of this: “The vale of Dean-Burn 
unites the terrible and graceful in so striking 
a manner that to enter this recess hath the 
effect of enchantment; while enormous rocks 
seem to close around us, amidst the foliage 
of venerable trees and the roar of torrents. 
And Dean-Burn would yield a noble machin- 
ery for working on superstitious minds under 
the direction of the Druids.”’ There is nothing 
known to justify the surmise of the workings 
of the Druids, although half way up the 
wood is a large flat rock which might have 
served as a sacrificial altar. The wood, which 
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harbours most of the 
surviving species of 
English wild life, is at 
all times of the year 
extremely beautiful, 
and until the war 
remained little 
known, undisturbed 
and quite unspoilt. 
Now, alas! the in- 
satiable demand for 
pit-props has let loose 
a band of brigands, 
who are reducing it 
to the usual litter- 
strewn wilderness. 
There are several 
old stone crosses in 
the parish, some of 
them early directing 
posts with the initials 
of the towns cut in 
the sides. Moor 
Cross, near Dockwell, shows the roads 
to Ashburton, Totnes, Plymouth and Tavis- 
tock. On the moor, just inside the boundary 
of the Duchy of Cornwall estate, is Hunting- 
don Cross, which helped to mark the Abbot’s 
Way between the abbeys of Buckfast and 
Tavistock. Most of the fields are small and 
divided by earth banks and high hedges or 
stone walls. Some of their names still in use 
are of more than local interest : Brim Park, 
Brimmy Down, Boar Down, Stray Park, 
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Warm Park, Furze Park, Conduit Park, Colly 
Park, Green Close, Graydons, Linhay Fielq 
and Windsor’s Field. Miss Rose Macaulay 
herself a descendant of the poet, has given a 
good description of the village and its poet. 
vicar in the first part of her novel They Were 
Defeated (1932). 

Dean Court in its original state has been 
described as a handsome house, surrounded 
by a large park, but it has been very much 
altered and outwardly is very disappointing 
to-day. Its three storeys have been r2duceq 
to two, and the stone walls have bee: faced 
with cement, some of which has been r cently 
removed, disclosing several old widows, 
The hall, with its raised dais and largs open 
fireplace, remains, but was heighter ed by 
the removal of the old beams about 6) years 
ago. At its east end is the finest fea -ure of 
the house, a beautifully carved scre¢, pro- 
bably contemporary with the building which 
unfortunately has been badly cut <ad too 
generously varnished. The arms on t' e west 
wall, encircled with the insignia of tk Order 
of the Garter, are those of Francis  ussell, 
Earl of Bedford, who was the Lord Steward 
of the borough of Totnes in Giles’; time. 
Since the departure of the Yardce-Buller 
family, early in the nineteenth century, Dean 
Court has been used as a farm-house. 

There are three other manor houses— 
Moreshead, Skerraton and Whiteoxen. The 
first is by far the oldest house in the parish 
and, although most of its former grandeur 
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WHITE’S FARM, MOONLIGHT 


has long since departed, there is much of the 
original stone building left. Unfortunately 
this is being allowed to fall into ruin. Some 
fine old linen-fold panelling and an oak screen 
were removed by Lord Churston to his 
residence at Lupton in 1878 and have since 
been destroyed by fire, and a stone entrance- 
gate has been demolished. An interesting 
history of the house and of the families of 
Furse and Moreshead, who lived there, was 
written by “ Roberte Ffurse”’ in 1593 and still 
exists in manuscript. His tomb under a 
“blew stone” is in the church with that of 
his son John, who died in 1609. 

The present building of Skerraton is a 
modern farm-house, but there is a legend that 
the manor once belonged to Sir William 
Tracey, who assisted at the murder of 
[Thomas & Becket and later eased his con- 
science by building the church at Bovey 
[racey. Whiteoxen stands below the main 
road at the extreme southern boundary of 
the parish and is also a farm-house. A plaster 
relici panel dated 1703 in one of the upper 
rooms Is the only interesting relic of the past. 
Another old house was Reddacleave, but in 
the last 60 years this has been allowed to 
become a complete ruin; only the massive 
chimney-stack, containing three fireplaces, 
still stands defiant. 

_ The parish church, dedicated to St. 
George the Martyr, stands a little way back 
[rom the main road, from which it is screened 
by a row of fir-trees. The intervening space 


Was lormerly filled by a church-house, built 
in '514, where worshippers from a distance 
we rtained. This was still standing in 


Is 


it was let for £4 10s. a year. The 

hurch was probably built and 

y the Fitz-Stephen family about the 

the twelfth century. It was en- 

out 1830 and now consists of a 

id nave, opening into north and 

es by five arches, supported on 

monoliths, a south porch and the 

/wer containing six bells. At nine 

ry Sunday morning one of them 

rung to rouse the sluggard in time 

The font of red sandstone is 

‘on and in good condition, although it 
© sefves a better cover. 


Until quite recently the only tribute to 
the memory of Robert Herrick was an un- 
distinguished brass tablet, surrounded by a 
carved stone frame, erected in 1867 by his 
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kinsman William Perry-Herrick of Beau 
Manor Park. On January 3, 1926, a stained- 
glass window over the altar was dedicated to 
his memory by some lovers of the poet and 
his village. The church plate includes a set 
of pewter vessels, a paten on stand (circa 
1680), a tankard-shaped flagon (1660-80) and 
an alms bowl (circa 1734); and, in silver, an 
Elizabethan chalice with cover (1576), a 
paten on stand (1719) and a Victorian flagon 
(1858). The church registers date to 1557. 


Herrick’s old vicarage, with its small 
parlour, hall and kitchen, still exists in 
altered form at the back of the more modern 
residence. 


Here at Dean Prior Herrick spent 18 
years trom 1629 ministering to his “ currish, 
churlish” parishioners, polishing and adding 
to his choice stock of verses. He was dis- 
possessed of his living by the Puritans in 
1647, when his place was taken by John 
Syms, a weaver of Buckfastleigh, and, 
returning to London, he published his poems 
in 1648. After the Restoration, despite his 
abuse of Dean and its people, he returned 
of his own free will in August, 1662, 
and, as the parish register simply states, 
“Robert Herrick, Vicker, was buried ye 
15th day of October, 1674.” No stone 
marks the spot where his ashes lie, nor can 
his “Holy-oke or Gospel-tree’”’ be identi- 
fied. Nowhere can the faithful pilgrim find 
his resting-place to obey his many injunc- 
tions to drop a tear or a blossom on his grave. 
Yet, standing in the vicarage garden under 
the shadow of his church tower, or walking 
through his ferny, flower-decked lanes, it is 
not difficult to realise that his spirit remains 
fragrant and pervading after 270 years. 
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RECONSTRUCTION: WHAT CAN BE 


DONE 


NOW 


By NORMAN TIPTAFT, Ex-Lord Mayor of Birmingham 


ECONSTRUCTION is to-day much in 
the same state as Civil Defence in 
1937. Having been closely associ- 
ated with preparations for both, I find 
the parallel striking. 

In 1937, there was quite a lot of talk about 
Air Raid Precautions. When one tried to get 
something concrete done, neither the Central 
Government, which should have supplied the 
drive, nor the local authorities, whose duty it 
was to administer A.R.P. schemes, displayed 
anything more than academic interest. 

A few of us, aware of what was happening 
on the other side of the Channel, were vigorous 
in demanding prompt measures, but until after 
Munich, with its hurried distribution of gas 
masks, we simply could not rouse either public 
or Government opinion to a realisation of the 
necessity for immediate action. 

To-day, when we ask for a definite policy 
on reconstruction, we are reminded vociferously 
by people (often doing precious little to help it) 
that there’s a war on. When we point out that 
some day the war will end, they say that then 
will be the time to consider reconstruction, but 
that for the present our entire energies must be 
directed toward victory. 

If they are right, then there is no excuse 
for setting up Government departments to 
waste time by pretending to deal with recon- 
struction matters; nor is there the slightest need 
for the municipalities, who will be largely 
responsible for administration, to do anything. 
If the super-patriots, yelling so loudly that 
reconstruction must wait until the war is over, 
are correct in their contention, and if the 
apathetic Government departments set up to 
deal with its problems are right in their apathy, 
then there is nothing to be done but wait for 
the social. and industrial chaos which will 
happen when peace arrives, and afterwards put 
up with muddle, waste and incompetence 
similar to that which took place after November 
1918. 

I speak, perhaps, somewhat bitterly on this 
subject, because I remember so well—as do 
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most other men of my age—all the talk during 
the last war about the land fit for heroes to live 
in, the new world from which poverty, unem- 
ployment, slums and all other social ills were 
to be banished; and I remember how the 
profiteers and the parasites flourished, and the 
men and women who had done the job and 
made the new world possible came back to find 
that their promised new world was just the old 
one somewhat worse. 

In my own city of Birmingham, two years 
after ‘‘the war to end war”’ was concluded, we 
had some 90,000 unemployed. No preparations 
had been made to prevent us from having those 
unemployed. The City Council of that day, 
anxious to do what it could, started relief 
schemes of public works. It took people used 
to skilled trades like jewellery and found them 
jobs making roads. It did its best. All the work 
a local public authority could put in hand was 
work of this type. When it had done all it 
could with the facilities it had, it found employ- 
ment for fewer than 5,000 people. The remaining 
85,000 were left to the tender care of the Labour 
Exchanges and the Public Assistance Authority. 

What happened in Birmingham happened 
in greater or lesser degree elsewhere. At a time 
when the populations of the whole world were 
crying out for goods, when one-third of the 
people of our own country were living in slums, 
building operatives were unemployed, engineers 
out of jobs. The productive machinery of the 
country, instead of working at breakneck speed 
to repair the ravages of war, was on short time. 

That was only just over 20 years ago, and 
some of us have not forgotten. Eighteen 
months since in my own city (and our example 
has now been copied by many others) a Recon- 
struction Committee was set up. Its members 
have worked hard to provide first against the 
outstanding menace of the last post-war period, 
unemployment, and secondly, by taking advan- 
tage of the damage caused through air raids to 
plan the better Birmingham of the future. So 
far, apart from focusing public attention on the 
need to prepare for peace far sooner than we 
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From When We Build Again (George Allen and Unwin, 1941) 
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did last time, the Committee—in common with 
similar committees up and down the co intry— 
has achieved in concrete results very little 
indeed. That is due, not to the fact that the 
municipality does not know what it w: nts, | 
knows most of the things it wants very well, 
It does not know : 

(1) On the physical side, what powers jt 

will have to control its availabe land. 
On what basis the finance for reating 
the new Birmingham, as part of the 
New Britain, will be provided. 
What is the over-riding Central Sovern- 
ment plan, into which (we are *ld) the 
schemes of local authorities will have 
to fit. 

We have had three and three-quar-er years 
of war. At least, it is nearer its end vy those 
three and three-quarter years than it was in 
September, 1939. If peace were dec’ared to- 
morrow morning, we should be as unprepared 
for it as we were unprepared for war in 1939, 

There may have been some slight excuse— 
although none of us familiar with affairs on the 
Continent would admit even that—-for the 
Government’s utter failure to be ready for war, 
because they could always argue that war was 
not inevitable. There can be no similar excuse 
for failure to be ready for peace, because we 
know that peace must eventually come. 

It is argued by the obscurantists that we 
don’t know what conditions will be like when 
peace arrives, and therefore it is impossible to 
prepare. We are told that the financial position 
of the country (for example) may not permit 
reconstruction on the lines that are desirable. 
No one expects an absolute blue-print of the 
post-war world, before the war is over. No one 
expects the Government to tell local authorities 
to the last farthing how much it will provide by 
way of financial assistance or how in every 
detail it will expect local authorities to ad- 
minister it. 

We are, however, entitled to expect the 
essential information, which will enable us to 
carry out the slogan of a former Minister, Lord 
Reith, to ‘‘plan boldly for the 
New World.”’ Unless we can 
know the financial methods to 
be applied, and unless we 
know what powers we are 
to have over the country’s 
land, such planning is utterly 
impossible. I have interviewed 
several Ministers, but as far 
as getting any definite decisions 
are concerned I have received 
none. That again is a striking 
similarity to what we had to 
put up with in the early days of 
civil defence. 

What constructive post-war 
legislation has yet been intro- 
duced by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? Even the present feeble 
Planning Bill is merely negative 
in character. It simply prevents 
people from doing things which 
may be bad. It doesn’t say how 
they shall do the things which 
will be good. 

Personally, I believe ~ 2t@ 
good deal of this is due *» the 
fact that during a war ym- 
petents in office can get way 
with almost anything. Me .bers 
of Parliament, who in pea. -time 
would not hesitate to att >< the 
Government, and if nec -ssary 
vote against it, are scar | still 
to say or do anything w! ‘ch at 
some future election mi it be 
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considered as having hai pered 
the war effort. 
The House of Cor mons, 
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ANOTHER RECENT BIRMINGHAM RECONSTRUCTION 
Maisonettes round a central garden erected by the Corporation 
(From When We Build Again) 


apart from a few outstanding personalities, is 
composed mainly of yes-men. I do not say 
that the yes-men are not conscientious in saying 
yes, but this government by coalition, where 
all parties are on their best behaviour to 
one another, does not, in practice, result 
in as much progress as when a government 


is subject to fierce and critical opposition 
if it fails to deliver the goods. 
An attack to-day on an incompetent 


Minister is regarded as an attack on the Govern- 
ment as a whole, and often construed as an 
attempt to sabotage the war effort. The most 
the average M.P. is prepared to do is to put a 
question in the House, and (as one of them said 
the other day) if the answer is not satisfactory, 
Democracy can only be safeguarded by putting 
another. Everybody appreciates the restric- 
tions under which Members of Parliament at 
present undoubtedly work. At the same time, 
if we are to be prepared for post-war problems, 
it is no use deferring blindly to Ministers’ 
opinions, nor even to Government suscepti- 
bilities. 

The Cabinet which set up these Ministers 
to deal with reconstruction, and not merely 
to talk about it, could sack them and tell the 


country that, however vital reconstruction 
problems may be, we simply have not the brain 
power available to tackle them at present, and 
the the future will have to look after 
Itself. Such a decision would at least end the 
uncertainty under which we at present suffer. 
Ii ‘overnment is not prepared to do that, 
then * should say definitely that reconstruction 
ra consideration almost as urgently as 
the self. That it is, in fact, a part of the 
W rt, and that those Ministers dealing 
\~ should make up their minds and give 
t isions, 

is simply untrue to say that decisions 
0 “ain matters cannot be given because we 
Gc" know what is going to happen. Even 
u tawatt Committee stated in their report 
ul | it were not for causing a certain amount 


sh ble, “the logical way”’ to deal with the 


i and development of land would be to 


I \alise it, 
i! that is the logical method, and there- 
presumably the best, then Ministers 
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responsible for post- 
war development 
should be prepared 
to face any trouble 
that may arise, and 
get on with the job. 


The same applies 
to finance. There are 
various unorthodo», 
suggestions, particu- 
larly on the use of 
public credit, which 
may (or may not) be 
practicable. It is the 
business of the Govern- 
ment departments re- 
sponsible at least to 
investigate these sug- 
gestions and make up 
their minds whether 
any of them can be 
used. 


There are, how- 
ever, two orthodox 
methods which have 
been repeatedly em- 
ployed in the past, and 
on which no difference 
of opinion exists as to 
their practicability : 


(a) Money can be lent 
to local authorities 
at low rates of 
interest, either for 
specific purposes 
or for general de- 
velopment. 


Grants in aid can 
be given on the 
same lines, but on 
a much more 
generous scale 
than in the past. 
The Government could, if it would, say 
immediately which of these methods it is 
prepared to use, or whether both of them. It 
could state the terms on which local authorities 
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could be empowered to do the necessary street 
widenings to prepare for post-war traffic. It 
could state the grant which would be given for 
the building of new houses. It could say how 
much it would be prepared to provide for 
various social services. 

When one considers the slowness of Govern- 
ment decisions in so many departments, the 
query inevitably arises as to how far is it due 
to the fact that this Parliament was elected in 
1935? Are a number of its members fossilised ? 
Would a new Parliament be likely to act with 
greater vigour? 

Personally, I believe that America, in 
deciding to hold an election even in war-time, 
is wise. Our present Parliament has a large 
number of its most vigorous members away 
serving with the Forces. Many of those who 
remain are not impressed with the desirability 
of doing anything so far as post-war recon- 
struction is concerned. True, the Conservative 
Party Conference recently passed a pious 
resolution that it is desirable to have younger 
members, and said that candidates should be 
selected on account of their courage and ability, 
instead of their financial position. One re- 
members previous resolutions of a similar kind 
that have so far been but little implemented. 


It all comes back to the old dictum: ‘‘ We 
get the Government we deserve.’’ As long as 
the people of this country are more interested 
in football than in reconstruction, in picture 
palaces and dancing rather than in effective 
local and national administration, so long shall 
we get good sport and amusements, but poor 
politics and incompetent administration. The 
B.B.C. might, if it were not so completely 
Government-controlled, do much useful work 
in propaganda towards that end, but as nothing 
of a provocative nature is encouraged, its 
efforts so far have been feeble. 

There remains the Press. All it can do is 
to demand and keep on demanding that without 
any diminution of the war effort, reconstruction 
at least shall be prepared for now, while we have 
the opportunity, in order that the failure and 
disappointments after the last war shall not 
be repeated. 


WAS THAT 


By CHARLES KENNARD 


N the piping times of peace, the missing of 
a January cock pheasant was not a serious 
matter even on a small rough shoot such 
as mine, but a cock pheasant in January, 
1943, was a different matter altogether. With 
the knowledge that one’s meat ration was 
finished the day after it arrived and that the 
annual or monthly egg (I have forgotten which 
it is) had been dropped on the kitchen floor, the 
killing of one of the few remaining cocks became 
a major operation and one to be tackled with 
infinite caution. As we all know, a cock pheas- 
ant’s intelligence and cunning greatly exceed 
those of the average human being and certainly 
would make rings round the B.B.C. Brains 
Trust. 
One day in the middle of January, I caught 
a bus, my car being laid up, which took me and 
my dog to within about two miles of the shoot. 
It was impossible to get any sort of beater, and 
I had to evolve some plan of action. The ground 
consists chiefly of large orchards enclosed by 
4-ft. wire netting with barbed wire on top of it; 
but there were two small fields of Brussels 
sprouts among the orchards, and it seemed 
probable that if I zig-zagged about among the 
fruit trees all round the sprout fields a few cocks 
might run forward and give me a chance 
For about two hours therefore I walked 
round and about the first field, seeing several 
hens and two or three cocks, out of shot or on 
the other side of dense fruit trees. However, 
most of them seemed to go in the right direction 
and I softly and hopefully stepped into the 
sprouts. Three cocks immediately got up at 
the far end, quite 150 yds. away, and though I 
walked every yard of the field, I saw nothing 


but hens, which I was leaving for breeding stock. 

Precisely the same thing happened in the 
second field, but I marked one cock down, 
which flew to the marsh on my right and pitched 
in a small patch of reeds. There was a hole in 
the wire through which I managed to crawl 
after taking the cartridges out of my gun, and 
a cock pheasant got up under my nose out of 
the ditch on the other side of the wire, befc re 
I was on my feet. So that was that. Still I felt 
pretty sure that the cock I had marked was 
certain to sit tight. So he did, only I had for- 
gotten to reload! My old dog looked at me 
and I looked at him. I didn’t hear what he 
said, but I bet he heard me. 

By now it was about three o’clock and I 
was hungry and very thirsty, but I found I 
had forgotten to bring any lunch or a flask, and 
that again was that. There was, however, still 
a chance before catching the 4.30 bus back; 
but it meant walking an immense field of kale 
at the far end of my ground. The beastly stuff 
was as high as my shoulders and dripping wet, 
but there were always birds in it, even if it was 
difficult to get them to rise. It really wanted 
an army of beaters and guns, but I was deter- 
mined not to go home with an empty bag and 
it was my last chance. 

I was drenched before I had gone 10 yds., 
but I stuck to it, zig-zagging to and fro towards 
a corner of that interminable field, and at last 
a cock rose and I made no mistake. - Thoroughly 
tired and wet to the skin, I just lasted out the 
two miles to the bus and home, threw the cock 
down outside the kitchen door, whence it was 
swiftly removed by a cat; and that again was 
that. Most elusive birds these January cocks ! 
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MY LAST BEAR - 


PRING 1916. Spring on the calendar, 
April 10, but severe winter weather out- 
side; masses of snow after days of gales, 
snowfalls and snowdrifts. An exhausting 

winter too with war news none too good, with 
nerve-strain growing, with daily increasing 
difficulties in the economic conditions of life. 
Worst of all, perhaps, the growing inner dis- 
satisfaction throughout the country and the 
semi-conscious apprehension of some approach- 
ing disaster. It seemed that the dark winter 
could not leave us, that spring could not break 
the spell and cheer us. 

The depressing atmosphere of town— 
Petrograd—had been too much for me and | 
was glad that I had to leave it again in order 
to see to the management of our escate some 
40 miles south of the town. My husband being 
in the Army, the agent and several of the fores- 
ters having been called up, it had been my task 
since the verv outbreak of the war to manage 
the much-loved forest estate, and the task— 
although an arduous one—had given me much 
joy and had helped me over the worries and 
anxieties for those at the front. It had given 
me plenty of opportunities, too, to hunt and 
track game, to learn to love and understand 
our northern nature. The forests were without 
end, one great mass of forest land with large 
stretches of bogs and moors, with narrow bands 
of meadows along rivers and brooks, with small 
villages—lonely on their open glades turned 
into fields. 

I had tracked lynx and elk, made attempts 
at tracking wolves which were scarce in these 
parts, and spent hours ski-ing after deer and 
hares. But I had never had the opportunity 
of tracking a bear—perhaps I would not have 
ventured to do it, as a bear is rare, a “kingly 
game ”’ in these parts, and I never had too much 
self-confidence or faith in my skill. What would 
my husband have said if I had tracked a bear 
the wrong way, tracked him over our boundary, 
to be shot by someone in the Imperial Hunt 
which adjoined us on three sides ? I do not think 
that I would ever have been forgiven, and this 
mistake would certainly have weighed heavily 
on me—heavily as such mistakes can weigh 
only on someone who is still pretty young. 

These thoughts of bears were occupying me 
that evening as I drove home from a concert 
through the brightly lit streets of Petrograd, 
noiseless with the deep carpet of snow and 
swiftly passing sledges. In fact, three days pre- 
viously, before the last snowfall, a large bear 
had been sighted approaching our boundary, 
even making a “loop” into our grounds but 
finally walking out of them. This was the 
report Ivan Ivanovich, our oldest gamekeeper, 
had given me just as I was leaving the country 
to bring my children to town for the coming 
Easter holidays. 


I could not delay the departure, as all 
- r 
preparations had been made—nurses, gover- 


nesses, little boys, were all dressed in their fur 
coats waiting excitedly to get into the sledges. 
Much to my disappointment I had to carry on 
my part of good mother and head of the family 
and had to push into another corner of my own 
self the evident desire to stay on and to follow 
to-morrow the movements of the bear, on which 
Ivan Ivanovich would keep an eye. Bad luck, 
I thought more than once during these last 
three days, especially as the newly fallen snow 
was sure to have blurred and destroyed all 
possible tracks. 

Good news, however, awaited me at home. 
Sidor, the head gamekeeper, had come from the 
country an hour before to say that the bear had 
been tracked in one of the good beats. The 
animal was apparently restless, having been 
roused too soon out of his winter sleep and 
was wandering about the country. No time 
could be lost and we had to “take him’”’ to- 
morrow, if at all. 

According to Ivan Ivanovich, who had 
tracked the bear, the animal must be a very 
large one, though not fat. This last statement 
amused me, and Sidor explained that the foot- 
prints were those of a large bear in size but 
their imprint on the fresh snow did not reach 
as deep as they should have done, and the 
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animal seemed to ‘‘skim” the surface. The 
more reason to hurryy as the bear might not 
be interested in staying long in the beat, 
although the place should suit him—according 
to Sidor’s idea of a bear’s taste. 

The beat was large, with dense thicket all 
along the line where the animal would be sure 
to go. This meant that one gun, myself alone, 
would not be sufficient to guard this line. 

My thoughts immediately turned to two 
men who were keen sportsmen and had asked 
me more than once to let them try their luck 
at a bear hunt. An hour later everything had 
been fixed and Sidor left by the last night train. 
Ivan Ivanovich was to check up at dawn on 
the whereabouts of the bear and to see about 
beaters and gamekeepers being on the spot for 
our arrival at noon. We were to be two stands 
but three guns. One was the Japanese Ambassa- 
dcr, who had known me since my childhood and 
whom I had to invite once. The other gun was 
an old friend, a Polish member of the State 
Council, Mr. D., a good shot and an experienced 
huntsman who had asked to come as a second 
gun on my stand, being keener on the sight 
than on a shot. 

Thus, by noon the next day, we were all 
on the spot, a bit stiff after the very long drive 
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By EDITH COUNTESS SOLLOHUB 


skis which a gamekeeper was trying to fix to 
his felt boots. The beaters crowding round ys 
were gaping open-mouthed at the strange figure 
and they even forgot their usual jokes ang 
giggles as they whispered remarks to one 
another, puzzled about the dark-comp! -xioned 
visitor. 


Finally, two sturdy old beaters had +o take 
the Ambassador under the elbows and, vading 
themselves through the deep snow, tl »y halj 
supported, half carried, him up to tl “stand 
where he was safely deposited behind sr all firs 
with the old Mr. K. towering behind him. They 
had drawn No. 1 stand—much to the dis ress oj 
Ivan Ivanovich whocame up to me his caj._ pushed 


over his eyebrows, scratching vigorously behind 


his right ear—a sure sign of worry with him. 
“Too bad they have stand No. 1; ° ie bear 
is sure to go that way, I am positive . Well. 
something will have to be done,’’ he m. ‘ttered. 
I pretended I had not heard the last w: cds, for 
I guessed what the ‘‘something’”’ woul be and 


could not very well sanction it—be 1g the 
hostess. 

Noiselessly we approached stand N« 2: the 
men continued their way. The flags we e there 
already—I could see them in the distan: ¢ where 
Ivan Ivanovich had placed them in te early 
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“HE IS A BEAUTY—THE BEST YOU HAVE EVER GOT, AND A CLEAN SHOT.” 


huddled in furs and unable to move in the felt- 
lined sledges with heavy fur rugs. On the way 
we had picked up another “second gun”’ to 
stand with the Japanese Ambassador. It was 
our dear old friend and neighbour, Mr. K., the 
head forester of the Imperial Hunt, a keen 
lover of forests and—a poor shot. I suspected 
that he wanted to come in order to try out on 
the Japanese his knowledge of French and 
English, which he had learnt all by himself 
without ever having heard a Frenchman or an 
Englishman speak their language and which he, 
therefore, conscientiously pronounced on the 
basis of the Latin alphabet. His English was 
especially original and had given me a moment 
of consternation when he had first tried it on 
me with a poem of Byron. 

The long fur coats had to be abandoned in 
the sledges, as we had to ski to the stands. 
Mr. K. struggled into a kind of large nightshirt 
pulled over his brown shooting coat, making 
remarks in supposedly French or English about 
his unwieldy figure and his difficulty in moving 
on skis. The Japanese Ambassador, very small 
and very round, especially when hidden in his 
thick furs, was eyeing with terror the pair of 


morning. We had to wait now for the flankers 
to take up position, as beaters should not be 
posted in advance since the least noise would 
rouse the bear and the strong smell of the 
beaters’ sheepskin coats might make him 
suspicious. 

The edge of the thicket was to my left; 
sparse firs, young aspen, tall birches and g oups 
of mixed underwood stretched out in front o! 
us. It had been decided that I would shoo® first 
and Mr. D. would be ready to step in she Id I 
miss. The first blank shots—and the ‘ive 
began, so distant, muffled in the snow len 
atmosphere, so familiar yet always excitin’. As 
the noise came nearer, I realised that vas 
much louder and clearer on the left and rely 
distinguishable on the right flank. Som: ng 


must have gone wrong-—and I suddenly re .em- 
bered the “something” of Ivan Ivanovic and 
could not refrain from smiling as I vis" lised 
him now leading his right flank, his w~ ‘kled 
face with a worried expression, whistli: ; low 
signals to keep his men back, hissing ° the 
nearest his orders not to shout. The re It ol 
his tactics was soon apparent—first alight 
crackling of branches, the dull sound of ling 
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{ snow from bent bushes, then right in 
us the glimpse of a dark figtire among 


clumps © 
front of 
the buses 


bear with his rolling trot, broken by 


The 
bounds as he made his way between 


cs and 

a +runks of trees and clumps of willow 
pushes, could be clearly seen now. He was 
making «‘raight for us; my gun lay ready on 
my arm. It was a large bear, for in spite of the 
deep ss ov he was looming well above the 
surface, compact dark mass, the neck stretched 
out, the lack nose slightly turned up, the ears 
two blac . tufts on the somewhat lighter head. 
He look | preoccupied, very busy in choosing 
the righ’ way. Once or twice he cast a quick 
slance « er his right shoulder—evidently the 
shots an. the shouts coming from that direction 
annovec. aim. Mr. D. touched me gently on 
the sho. ‘er—Should I shoot? No, never shoot 
de face--this was my husband’s invariable 
injuncti. , end experience had shown me that 
in the » of big game the rule was good. 

St, I began to doubt as the bear came 
nearer i I could see even his small restless 
eves, 1:. came closer still; was it ten, perhaps 
eight ;? I lifted my gun and fired, aiming 
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at the root of the neck. The kick of my hus- 
band’s heavy double-barrelled rifle sent me 
stumbling backwards as I suddenly saw the 
huge figure of the bear balancing on his hind 
legs, swaying, rising and swinging forward to 
fall at our feet with a growl. Another shot— 
Mr. D.’s—and all was quiet. Guns in hand we 
stood ready to shoot again, but the big heavy 
body only twitched, the head dug into the snow. 
How glad I was not to see his eyes—those little 
yellow eyes which looked so fiercely at me a 
second ago somewhere high above me. 

“You waited a little too long,’’ said Mr. D. 
with a smile; “it might have been rather 
unpleasant.”’ 

Upon closer examination of the bear it 
was found that my bullet had cut the arteries 
of the throat and the bullet of Mr. D.’s lighter 
rifle had broken the forearm of the right paw 
as the bear stood on his haunches. Apparently 
mortally wounded, the animal had made one last 
effort to hurl himself against the enemy and 
had collapsed in the effort. He was a magnifi- 
cent beast weighing 480 Ib. 

Among the beaters was our foreman, the 
Tartar Izmail, whose hobby was photography. 


THE FEEL OF THE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


}iAVE been reading with a great deal of 
ire Mr. Robertson-Glasgow’s Cricket 
pyinis and came across one passage which 
aded me poignantly of my own—and, 
e, many other golfers’—weaknesses for 
playing vrilliant rounds in my head. He tells 
of some wonderful imaginary bowling of his 
own (he has done much good bowling in fact) ; 
of how he begins with a wide long hop, “but 
before the silence of derision has died down I 
have sent Hobbs’s bails whistling past the 
wicket-keeper, 1-0-0. That just for a start.”’ 
hen Hammond after a solitary four is 1.b.w. 
and “ \Voolley caught and bowled low with the 
left hand,’’ and so on in an ever-rising splendour 
of fancy till in a few overs the whole of this 
tremendous eleven is, like the Assyrian in the 
poem, “withered and strown.”’ 
The kingdom of the might-have-been makes 
a very pretty playground now and then, and 
though I naturally play golf there rather than 
cricket, | have just one cricketing vision of what 
I believe to have been the one rather good ball 
| ever bowled in the course of an inglorious 
career. I can see it all quite clearly; I know 
who the batsman was, from which end I bowled 
and even which action I that day affected, 
since I suppose cricketers have their new actions 
as golfers have their new swings. The ball was 
for me—a fast one and of a good length; it 
broke back viciously and let me add, quite 
fortuitously; the batsman, a, competent player, 
was all abroad and then—the ball passed over 
the top of the middle stump by the distance of 
| millimetre. The great effort had been wasted 
and I never bowled such a ball again, but Iam 
still convinced in the recesses of my heart that 
it was a good one. 


Iams 


* * * 


It occurs to me that here golfers are, in 
their day-dreams, better off than cricketers. It 
is true ‘hat, in the heat of the moment, we are 
apt to say that ‘“‘the finest shot that ever was 
hit” was most unjustly caught in a bunker; but 
later we yrow calm and admit that the shot 
may have had its imperfections. The shots we 
remember with a perennial glow are not those 
th it into bunkers but went on to the 
gre There may it is true be bitterness in 
the con of memory, since we took three putts 

ther fellow holed a niblick shot. I, for 

e, recall most vividly a cleek shot that 

ly (in a—to me—vital match over 30 years 
‘- ended some 6 or 8 ft. from the hole; 

iy casmy was far away at the end of the green, 
Nav og already played the odd, and then he 
he “hat vast putt; I missed mine and only 
half after all; it was very bitter, but the 
n ry of that cleek shot remains to me still 


( ‘and beautiful. 


)f shots such as that, not only the memory 
‘ams alter many years, but the actual sensa- 
playing them. “I feel a feeling that I 


nN vj 


feel you all feel’’ is a sentence in a sermon 
attributed to a late, eloquent bishop; and 
similarly I feel that all golfers can for ever feel 
that feeling of just a few happy-starred shots. 
I hope that anyone who reads this may instantly 
forget all about me and my tiresome cleek shot 
and lose himself for a moment in a delicious 
dream of his own far better ones, recalling 
how perfect was his footwork, how free his 
follow-through and how he stood—poised like 
Harry Vardon himself—watching the ball in the 
lovely arc of its flight. 
* * * 

It would seem at first sight as if this power 
of recalling the very sensation of the shot ought 
to help us, but I rather doubt if it does. Danger 
lurks in imitating ourselves. I can for instance 
recall a certain long mashie shot up to the 
corner of the Dyke at St. Andrews, when I 
exclaimed in an agitated voice to my caddie 
“Where is it?’’ to be told reassuringly that it 
was near the hole. So it was and no doubt I 
had kept my eye very successfully on the ball, 
but if I were to try to recapture that feeling 
I should make such frantic efforts to look at the 
ball and get my muscles into such a state of 
tension that the sequel would be wholly deplor- 
able. There was another stroke, a spoon shot 
up to the Lake green at Hoylake, in a champion- 
ship. When I remember it I feel my feet glued 
to the ground with a rock-like firmness that 
J. H. Taylor himself could hardly excel; but 
if I try to do it again my feet may be as still as 
need be, but my club will, as likely as not, fail 
to come through. The fact is, I think, that two 
equally good shots may be remembered by two 
perfectly different feelings and then which is 
one to choose for imitation? 

I might go on to all eternity with these 
egotistical memories, but I magnanimously 
refrain. Let us rather consider together the 
great shots of great men of which we should 
like to recapture the sensation if by some magic 
we could for a moment stand in their shoes. I 
believe that no golfer had a more vivid sensuous 
enjoyment of the playing of a good shot than 
had Harry Vardon, and that though he must 
have experienced it so many, many times. 
“The man,’’ he once wrote, ‘“‘who has never 
stood upon the tee with a keen rival near him 
and driven a perfect ball, the hands having 
followed well through and finished nicely up 
against the head, while the little white speck in 
the distance, after skimming the earth for a 
time, rises and soars upwards, clearing all 
obstacles, and seeming to revel in its freedom 
and speed until at last it dips gracefully back 
to the turf again—I say that the man who has 
not done this has missed one of the joys of life.”’ 
There is the enthusiasm of the artist who never 
got tired of his art. His hands always did 
‘follow well through and finish nicely up against 
the head’’; he finished more strokes in exactly 
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He carried his large camera with him wherever 
he could and he now fetched it from the sledges. 
We laughed at the time at his zeal and energy, 
but to-day I am glad that he succeeded 
in taking this photograph which turned out 
to be the last one taken of a bear hunt 
at home and one of the very few remaining 
in my possession. 

How happy Ivan Ivanovich was at the 
outcome of the hunt! He had pressed my 
shoulder and in his quick whisper, with so many 
colourful local expressions, had told me as we 
were walking back to the sledges: “It is good 
that you took the bear. I could not think of 
that little yellow gentleman having him. My 
dreams and my ‘fortune’ had warned me of 
great difficulties but had also told me that the 
bear would come out where I wanted him to. 
; The men could not understand why I 
delayed and kept them back—it was a difficult 
beat—the bear wanted to go left. He is a 
beauty—the best you have ever got, and a clean 
shot.” 

I was glad and happy in Ivan Ivanovich’s 
praise, and little did I think that this would be 
my last bear and my last bear hunt at home. 


SHOT 


the same way, and that the perfect way, than 
any golfer I ever saw, and yet each time he 
did it the feel of it was a new joy to him. It 
would be pleasant to enjoy it for just one fleet- 
ing second, but how impossible ! 

Let me think of a few other such feelings 
that I should like to experience—I should like 
to feel like Francis Ouimet as he strikes his 
putt on the seventeenth green at Brookline (the 
putt that enabled him to tie with Vardon and 
Ray) and sees the ball taking the curve from 
the right to fall plump into the middle of the 
hole. There never could have been a putt more 
ideally struck and it must have had a very 
special little feeling of its own. So must Bobby 
Jones’s iron shot out of the bunker at the 
seventeenth hole at St. Annes, which won him 
the Open Championship and killed poor Al 
Watrous stone dead. I hope for his sake he can 
remember quite clearly the exquisite instant. 

* * * 


As to J. H. [have no doubt at all. I should 
like to feel as he did in playing a certain cleek 
shot up to the Briars green at Hoylake in 1913, 
a shot I have already too often described, bang 
up to the pin through a storm of rain and wind. 
There is just such a storm breaking against my 
window which brings the scene back to me more 
vividly even than usual. The memory of that 
stroke must surely restore to its author a 
god-like sensation of defiance of all the forces 
of nature. Harold Hilton must have had many 
such feelings stored in his mind from Hoylake, 
and one I think he must particularly have 
cherished was of his brassey shot up to the home 
hole in the last round of the Open Champion- 
ship he won there. He doubted whether he 
could make the carry over the cross bunker, 
and then, noticing that the wind had shifted a 
little since the morning, decided ‘‘to have a go.”’ 
The spectators began to cheer the moment the 
ball was struck, and perfectly struck, but he 
himself knew it must be a near thing and gave 
a sigh of relief as he saw the ball pitch over that 
dreaded trench-like bunker. He must always 
have been able to bring that shot back to mind 
with the hands flung right through and the hips 
turned a little more than usual in prayerful hope. 

As for James Braid, I fancy that many of 
us would like to experience just for one moment 
his feeling in playing what his admirers used 
to call his ‘‘dunch”’ shot with an iron, It would 
give us an almost inebriating knowledge of what 
is meant by the word “‘ power”’ such as we have 
never had and assuredly never shall. The wind 
and the rain are still attacking my window and 
suggest that Cotton must like to recall some of 
the strokes he played in his last round at 
Carnoustie on just such a day. For myself the 
memories of that day are rather those of water 
squelching in my shoes and running down a 
gap at the back of my neck, and I “‘envy him 
the luxury of his own feelings.”’ 
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THE TWO CLERKS AND— 


See letter “‘ An Interesting Carving” 


A HOUSING 
SUGGESTION 


IR,—The Archbishop of Canter- 

bury has made a housing sugges- 
tion which I would venture to pass 
on for the consideration of the many 
members of local authorities who are 
readers of CoUNTRY LIFE. 

In an address to my Council, 
Dr. William Temple urged the pro- 
vision in all new houses of built-in 
bookshelves. It will not be necessary 
to give rows of figures to indicate how 
colossal must be the number of books 
now awaiting shelf room: ror need 
one decry the pictures, the dogs, the 
wireless or any other form of mass 
amusement to suggest that the aston- 
ishing increase in reading is one cf the 
hopeful facts of these days. 

The reader is an individualist, 
and, as Mr. Churchill has said, ‘‘ books 
in all their variety offer the means 
whereby civilisation may be carried 
triumphantly forward ’’—an argument 
which the Nazis once clinched by 
making a bonfire of all the books of 
which they were afraid. 

I would therefore appeal to 
members cf local authorities to see 
to it that built-in bookshelves are a 
feature of their new houses. The cost 
would be negligible: the gain cannot 
be measured.—MAvuRICE MARSTON, 
Secretarv, National Book Council, 
3, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 





THE CASE FOR 
PASTEURISATION 


Sik,—In Country LiFE of May 28 
there is an article by Professor 
Lawrence Garrod, The Opposition to 
Pasteurisation. 

The writer omits to mention 
whether or not bovine tuberculosis 
bacilli are killed by pasteurisation. 

As this is the important question 
for those responsible for the upbring- 
ing of children perhaps he will be good 


enough to make this clear.—H. G. 
ROBINSON, Cote, Westbury on Trym, 
Bristol. 


[Professor Garrod states that all 
the bacilli mentioned in his article are 
destroyed by pasteurisation.—ED.] 


Si1r,—! should like to put one straight 
question to Professor Garrod. In how 
many cases in the last 10 years has 
the germ of contagious abortion been 
proved to be the cause of prolonged 
fever in human beings ? 

Professor Garrod ignores a con- 
siderable body of public opinion in 
omitting from his classes of opponents 
the fourth class. This includes all 
those who remember the Boric Acid- 
Dairy Interests-Refrigerator group 
campaign, and others which followed it. 

This class will tend to disappear 
when for ence a case arises in which 
“ scientific’? opinion in a matter in 
which legislaticn 1s called for is found 
to be adverse to big business. It might 
vanish altogether if the honest analyst 
who knows something about milk 
would refrain, when pressed on the sub- 
ject of pasteurisation, from shaking his 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


head and muttering what sounds like 
“putting dirty milk on the market.” 
—D. MacLeop, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
[Professor Garrod replies: ‘‘ This 
disease is not notifiable, and there are 
therefore no such data. In the prac- 
tice of any large hospital there are 
usually several cases per annum, proved 
by finding the germ of contagious abor- 
tion in the patient’s blood.’’—Epb.] 


AN INTERESTING 
CARVING 


Sir,—I am sending you two photo- 
graphs of an interesting carving which 
is in my possession, dating from the 
fifteenth century. As to the subject, 
a devil seems to have snatched away 
the book of two clerks. One supposes 
that it may have formed some part 
of stalls in a church. 

I cannot make anything cf the 
legend on the seal, which can be seen 
immediately under the chest, apart 
from the central IHS.—LEsLIE Wm. 
BayLey, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 

(Mr. R. W. Symonds, whom we 
asked if he could throw any light on 
the chest or coffer that appears to be 
represented, writes: “‘It is puzzling 
that the devil actually does not appear 
to have seized the clerks’ book. An 
alternative explanation may be that 
the two clerks are studying, not a 
book, but a counter or counter-table, 
which in medieval times was used 
for reckoning money and casting up 
accounts by means of counters on a 
board drafted into squares. The 
devil is behind, tempting them to 
some defalcation of their accounts. 
Counters, or counter-boards, are not 
infrequent items in 


14th-, 15th- and 
16th-century  in- 
ventories and 


sometimes formed 
the top of achest— 
1452, ‘j counter cum 
cista vijs.’ ’’—ED.] 


A RARE 
LECTERN 


Sir,—I happened 
to be in the little 
parish church of 
All Saints, Mack- 
worth, a hamlet 
on the main 
Derby - Ashbourne 
road about three 
miles from Derby, 
recently, and was 
struck by the 
wealth of alabaster 
which this little 
church contained. 

I thought per- 
haps you weuld 
like tc see this 
photograph of the 
beautiful alabaster 


lectern. 
It is carved 
from a_ block of 


alabaster and the 
column is encircled 
by the entwining 





favour me with any information they 
can give. I should be particularly 
grateful for the loan of any letters 
which he may have written to them 
and which I would dvlvy return after 
perusal. 

Sir Thomas’s services to agri- 
culture were so many and were so 
often carried out unostentatiously that 
it would be easy to miss material of 
great value and I should greatly regret 
doing this. 

I shall be cbliged to any of your 
readers for any help that they can 
give me.—E. J. Russett, Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, Harpenden. 


WARMING-PANS 


Sir,—I read Mr. Clifford Smith’s letter 
of May 7, entitled Revival of the 
Warming-pan, with much _ interest. 
Some 70 years ago we used warming- 
pans in my home in Cornwall. Our 
system was to heat a length of what 
we called “ Jack’’ chain red hot and 
use it as heating material; any thick 
chain, however old and rusty, will 
serve. This is much more efficient and 
clean than any other method. In 
Cornwall the winters were more damp 
than cold. 

This reminds me of a night spent 
some 30 years ago at the old galleried 
inn in Southwark, the George. Warm- 
ing-pans were in several rooms and | 
asked the chambermaid if they were 
used. ‘‘ Not often, sir,’’ was the reply. 
“Gents likes their hot-water bottles 
best.’’ I had neither, as it was in 
summer that I visited the old George. 
—EDGAR_ SYERS, 
Maidenhead 
Thicket. 

[The George 

Southwark, 
the pro- 
perty of the 
National Trust. 
It has been slight- 
ly damaged by 
enemy action.— 
Ep.] 


BIRDS AND 
HEDGES 


S1r,—In a recent 
issue you had 
some notes, head- 
ed Birds and 
Hedges, on the 
scarcity of small 
birds, and I am 
writing you a 
few lines, though 
I am afraid I can 
say nothing which 
really throws any 
light on the sub- 
ject. 

First I would 
say that the grub- 
bing-up of many 
hedges cannot 
have anything to 
do with it. That 
would seem to 


Inn, 
is now 


: presuppose that 
vine, while the the bird when it 
table is formed by A LECTERN IN ALABASTER ‘tarts on its 
spreading leaves i x ie northward migra- 
from which hang See letter “A Rare Lectern tion says to itself: 
bunches of fruit. “I won’t go to 

The sun shining through the England, they have been grubbing-up 


stained glass windows falls upon the 
lectern transforming it to a trans- 
lucent thing warm with rosy light to 
which no photograph can do justice. 
It is the first example of such 
beautifully carved alabaster being 
used for a lectern that I have dis- 
covered in our churches.—E. J. 
ELpuHIck, Staplecross, Sussex. 


SIR THOMAS MIDDLETON 
From Siv E. John Russell. 

Str,—At the request of the Royal 
Society I am preparing an obituary 
notice of the late Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton and I should be grateful if any of 
your readers who knew him and his 
agricultural interests and work would 


the hedges.’’ Surely the bird will come 
here just the same, and having got 
here will find a suitable nesting site. 
But apart from that the shortage is 
not confined to hedge-building birds. 
Take for instance the following three 
varieties which are not hedge-nesting 
birds: swallows, sedge-warblers, and 
spotted flycatchers, and they are 
none of them likely to suffer from the 
depredations of magpies or jays. I 
don’t think we have a tenth of the 
swallows we used to have in this 
district (South-west Lancashire) and 
the reduction in the numbers of sedge- 
warblers and flycatchers is even 
greater. I have not seen or heard 
either this year, and 20 years ago or 





—THE DEVIL BEHIND 


See letter “‘ An Interesting Cay 


less I always had one or pair 
breeding in my grounds. 

I have picked out the 
species as illustrations, but 
tion is just the same with mz 
varieties and it is certainly 
gether caused by vermin 
my opinion, not at all } 
grubbing. 

I can only throw out t! 


that the mortality takes place 


winter quarters, not their 
ones, and that it is probably 
I think it may well he t 
few years we shall be back a 
again. At all events I 
C. H. Stopart, The 
Parbold, near Wigan. 
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THE ROSE BAY WILLOW 


HERB 


SirR,—A propos your 
CouNnTRY LIFE about seeds, 


remarks in 
can you 


throw any light on the recent amazing 


spread of rose bay willow 
Britain ? 


As late as 


herb in 


1909 Johns says: 


“not often met with in a wild state 
Damp woods; rare except as an 


” 


escape. 


Though ccuntry bred, I first met 
it, so far as I know, in Acheux Wood 
on the Somme in 716. Yet within a 
few years it seemed to be everywhere 

The widespread felling of trees 
may have given it its chance, but why 


had it not sprung up before 


in suit- 


able places? and how came the seeds 


to be latent everywhere ? 


I see that I have a note of seeing 
it (still to me a rarity) in Scone Wood 


in 1919.—A. L. N. 
S.7 1. 


R., Pall Mall, 


[We have always thought that 
this plant was fairly common and 


widely distributed. 


It is certainly 


more frequent in some districts than 
in others and it may be that our corre- 
spondent was not familiar with these 
areas. Both Sowerby in his English 
Botany and Harker in the Handbook of 
the British Flora speak of it as being 


“ 


widely spread over Britain 


but not 


common,”’ so it would seem that there 
is something in what the writer sug- 
gests—that this pretty but invasive 


plant is increasing. 


It has 


been 


suggested that it was an escape from 
cultivation and we must hope ‘t will 


not be allowed to become a wid¢ 


nuisance.—ED.] 


WHITSUNTIDE AND 


yread 


‘ ‘HE 


PARISH BOUNDARI'S 


Sir,—In former times Rogatio Sut- 
day to Whitsun Tuesday wa led 
“ganging days.’’ These, mice 
observed in England, consis. 1 0! 
processions, or gangs, throu: : the 
fields with prayers for a bles: ‘g 0? 
the fruits of the earth, an were 
contiriued through three s im 
Whitsun week. At the Refor  t10n, 
the usage was abolished, Very 
regrettably, and the perambul. ion 0! 
parish boundaries was subs’ ‘uted 
Commenting on this old stom, 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold Wilson, in 
April, 1940, said: ‘‘If the custom had 
peen kept alive there would have been 
Jess, or NO 1 ed, to-day for Foot paths 
and Commons Preservation Societies, 
: , are kept alive not by the 

of villages, but by a 


which, ali 


communi i 

handful cf a few earnest men and 
women.” ‘or an instance, 100 acres 
of Malmesbury Common has been 
Jost throes} neglect to “beat the 
pounds.” is, unfortunately, is only 
one case © * of many, for thousands 


: the Body of’ 
died July 27" 
bged 63 Years 


l at the Chancel 
He I becaufe I'm poor 
ther in the mor: 


las warm 





KINGSBRIDGE EPITAPH 


e letter ““ He’s as Warm as They”’ 


of act ve been lost of rural 
Englan not searching out en- 
croachn by this custom. By the 
way, Le id Lady Lee of Fareham, 
who re at Avening (Gloucester- 
shire), have made a generous gift to 
\vening people, having bought and 
presented to the villagers both a four- 


acre pasture field and strip of ground 


to serve as a public footpath, in order 
to keep the villagers, and especially 


the children, as much as possible off 
the roads. The Parish Council will 
act as trustees of the generous gift 


UNDERNEATH 
ROBERTI 
nly C alledBONE PHILLIP 
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requeft the following hmes a 
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photographs of a more recent visit of 
these creatures to this country may be 
of interest. 

In the last week of November, 
1935, 43 pilot-whales were stranded 
at high tide on the sandbanks at the 
mouth of the Tay not far from 
Carnoustie, and, when the water 
receded, they were left high and dry. 
Owing to the softness of the sand they 
had no chance of escape, and their 
struggles made matters worse. <A 
few of them lived as long as two days 
after being stranded, 
and had to be despatch- 
ed with a humane cattle 
killer. 


Most of the whales 
were about 15 ft. long, 
the largest being 22 ft. 
Although there were no 
houses in the immediate 
vicinity, it was felt that 
they could not be left to 
decompese where they 
lay, but the disposal of 
such a number of large 
carcases was a difficult 
problem. Eventually it 
was decided to bury 
them in a deep trench 
dug among the sand- 
dunes just above high- 
water mark. To this 
they were dragged by 
horses working in pairs 
—no easy task, con- 
sidering their weight 
and the character of the 
ground. Certainly these whales were 
not regarded as the welcome visitors 
they seem to be farther north.— 
T. Lestre Situ, Broughty Ferry, 
Angus. 


“HE’S AS WARM AS 
THEY ”’ 

S1r,—Few will dispute the wisdom of 
the words cf the old epitaph ‘“‘at the 
chancel door’’ of Kingsbridge Church, 
Devon—seen in the accompanying 
picture. 

Kingsbridge is the happy hunting 
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ground of epitaph-hunters, for the 
churchyard is singularly rich in them, 
but this one is undoubtedly the gem 
of all.—P. H. Lovett, Pinner, Middle- 
Sex. 


UNUSUAL STOCKS 
S1r,—These stocks, which are mobile, 
are to be found in the museum at 
Worthing and were used in the middle 
eighteenth century in Chichester for 
dragging culprits round the city as 
an example. 

It is recorded that in 1845 (when 
oranges were known in this country 
and eggs were more plentiful than 
now) a man known as Shadow Mason 
was fastened in these stocks and drawn 
through Chichester while the 
inhabitants turned out and pelted him 
with cranges and eggs. 

I am told that even in olden days 
mobile stocks were little used, so that 
these presumably must be extremely 
rare.—NORMAN WyMe_rR, APpleacre, 
Ashacre Lane, Worthing. 


FENNEL AND FISHERIES 
Sir,—The Town Trust of Dunwich 
represents the old Corporation dating 
from King John, and I esteem it an 
honour to be a member, and assist in 
the management of property which 
has probably belonged to the town for 
700 years or more, malgvé many wars 
and threats of invasion, both by the 
sea and the King’s enemies. There 
by the road and paths fringing the 
hoary Priory walls are still growing 
the little white Dunwich roses, 
brought by the monks in long past 
days, and a profusion of aromatic 
fennel, with its tender green plumes, 
which hundreds of years since was 
used by the Dunwichers to decorate 
their houses on St. John’s Day, 
June 24, in honour of their husbands 
and sons who on that day, from far- 
away Bressay Sound in the Shetlands, 
would set sail in their fishing busses 
and commence the long herring 
voyage, to finish on the Norfolk and 
Suffolk coasts about November, and 








A DEAD WHALE BEING DRAGGED AWAY FOR BURIAL 


in perpetuity. The presentation was 


made on "aster Wednesday, April 28, 
by | and Lady Lee handing 
the } ' ‘he grounds to the Rector 
of Avening, Rev. O. E. Hayden, who 
Is also. I nan of the Parish Council. 
Che in’ of public footpaths has 
cau t concern since the war 
_ n. Country LIFE, of May 22, 


‘ vents ou this and says 

t © bodies should insist on 
ing at the end of the 
=RT Burrows, Amberley, 
cestershire. 


\CRE OF WHALES 
Editorial note to the 
sacre of Whales,”’ which 
‘OUNTRY LIFE of May 7, 
it that ‘‘the pilot-whale, 
iratively rare out of the 
ib-Arctic regions, some- 
south, and a school of 

anded at Penzance in 
laps the accompanying 


See letter ‘‘ A Massacre of Whales’’ 
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TRAVELLING STOCKS 


See letter ‘‘ Unusual Stocks”’ 


to be the foundation of our east coast 
ports. 

In 1754 
officer, who 


Gardner, salt 
styles himself ‘Old 
Antiquity’? upon his tombstone in 
Southwold Church, published his 
History of Dunwich, and writing there 
of the near-by village of Easton 
Bavents, says: ‘It is reputed an- 
cient, & to have had a considerable 
Trade, especially for the Fishery; 
the abundance of Fennell growing 
there is a Token of it’’; but he gives 
no hint as to how fennel was used in 
connection with the old-time fisheries. 
Certainly it is to be found almost 
everywhere along the Suffolk coast 
and the light lands adjoining, and 
flourishes luxuriantly in certain locali- 
ties where it may have been first 
established by the Roman garrisons, 
who are said to have brought it with 
them from Italy. In Provence, sweet 
fennel is still cultivated as a vegetable. 

Chaucer writes ‘‘Fenel grene’”’ in 
the Romaunt of the Rose; Shakespeare 
makes Ophelia say ‘‘ There’s fennel for 
you and columbines,”’ and the note in 
my Staunton edition explains ‘For 
the King she has fennel, signifying 
flattery and lust.’’ In The Goblet of 
Life Longfellow writes : 

Above the lowly plants it towers 

The fennel with its yellow flowers, 

And in an earlier age than ours 

Was gifted with the wondrous 
powers 

Lost vision to restore; 

It gave new strength and fearless 
mood, 

And gladiators fierce and rude 

Mingled it in their daily food; 

And he who battled and subdued 

The wreath of fennel wore. 

In Paradise Lost Milton has 
“When from the boughs a savoury 
odour blown, Grateful to appetite, 
more pleased my sense Than smell of 
sweetest fennel.”’ 

Fennel appears in Culpepper’s 
Herbal as follows: ‘One good old 
fashion is not yet left off, viz. to boil 


Thomas 





SOME OF THE 43 PILOT-WHALES STRANDED OFF THE MOUTH OF 


See letter “A Massacre of Whales” 


THE TAY 











THE LACE-MAKER 


See letter“ A Hertfordshire Lace-maker”’ 


fennel with fish, for it consumes that 
phlegmatic humour, which fish most 
plentifully afford, & annoy the body 
with, though few that use it know 
wherefore they do it. I suppose the 
reason of its benefit this way is because 
it is an herb of Mercury, & under 
Virgo, & therefore bears antipathy to 
Pisces.” 

The editor of the Fish Trades 
Gazette informed me that 40 years ago 
London fishmongers always sold fennel 
in the mackerel season, and a man 
used to stand outside Billingsgate and 
sell it, as they sell parsley, but that the 
use of it has now quite passed away, 
and it is probably forgotten. 

An old and knowledgeable friend 
told me that when he was a boy, 
which must be bordering on 80 years 
ago, they used to keep their worms in 
fennel to acquire a scent, which was 





THE DARK SLATES ARE SHAPED AS 
PLAYING-CARD PIPS 


See letter “‘ The Card House”’ 


supposed to attract the fish, and, 
following .that clue, I turned to my 
1760 edition of Izaak Walton, and lo! 
at page 90 I found: “put them all 
night in water, if they be lob-worms, 
& then put them into your bag with 
fennel; but you must not put your 
brandlings above an hour in water, 
& then put them into fennel for 
sudden use.’ But that of course 
applies to fresh-water angling, and 
not to sea fisheries, and all these 
rambling researches carry me no 
further along the road of discovery as 
to the connection of fennel with fishery 
ports, so here is a problem for readers 
of CountRY LIFE who find pleasure in 


tracing the use and origin of old 
customs. 
I may perhaps throw out 


the suggestion that it might have 
been used to flavour the pickle in 
which some fish were cured in 
olden days in the same way as bay 
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leaves are now used 
when spicing sprats; 
and that its use passed 
away when our sea 
fisheries crashed after the 
Reformation and _ the 
discontinuance of fast 
days. I find some slight 
support for my theory in 
the following from the 
14th-century Vision of 
Piers Plowman in which 
he says to “Beton the 
brewstere”’ 
Hastow ought in thi 
purs quod he 
Any hote spices? 
I have pepir and piones 
quod she 
And a pound of 
garleck 
And a ferthing worth 
of fenel seed 
For fastynge dayes. 
The glossary to my 
edition states ‘‘ The seed 
of sweet fennel was for- 
merly used as a spice.’-—ERNEST R. 
Cooper, Warren Hiil, Woodbridge. 


A HERTFORDSHIRE LACE- 
MAKER 


From Lady Robertson Nicoll. 

$S1r,—Having read with great interest 
your recent article on the lace-makers 
of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
I am sending you a_ photograph, 
taken about 25 years ago, of Mrs. 


Shepherd, Highdown Farm, near 
Hitchin, Hertfordshire. Her mother 
had come from Buckinghamshire. 


Friends of my childhood, they made 
lace for my sisters’ aud my dolls.— 
C. ROBERTSON NICOLL, The U/d Manse, 
Lumsden, by Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 


THE CARD HOUSE 
S1R,—This house in 
North Street, Ashburton, 
Devon, is called the Card 
House because its painted 
slates resemble the pips 
of a pack of playing- 
cards: hearts, diamonds, 
and so on.—F. R. W., 
Bristol. 


COWSLIPS AND 
NIGHTINGALES 


S1r,—In reference to the 
superstition mentioning 
(CouUNTRY LIFE, May 14) 
that nightingales will not 
nest in areas where there 
are no cowslips, I might 
say that we have nightin- 
gales in plenty here—but 
never a cowslip ! 

War has its com- 
pensations, as those of 
us found who stood by 
in the small hours one 
spring night, on the Alert, 
at the Wardens’ Post. It 
was a soft warm night, 
with a young moon 
hanging in the west. A 
distant grumbling thun- 
derstorm circled us for an 
hour, and the lightning lit the clouds 
at the storm edge with a beauty I have 
never seen before. . 

And between the noise of the 
muttering thunder and the banshee 
wailings of the sirens, a nightingale 
“jugged”’ and poured forth his lonely 
song, seemingly for our sole benefit. 

Any jaded Londoner can hear 
the nightingale here at Chingford not 
five minutes from the station in the 
copses and undergrowth at the Forest 
edge. I think the old refrain ‘‘Come 
down to Kew in bluebell time”’ needs 
re-writing! 

To turn to another bird, I have 
been amazed at the power and per- 
sistency in singing of the chaffinch. 
We have one who sits in a tree oppo- 
site our house, and sings from morning 
till night. I find he repeats his down- 
the-scale jingle complete with full 
final flourish once every six seconds— 
which goes on non-stop. Six hundred 


1943 


an hour, for hour after hour! I have 
heard of people getting tired of the 
cuckoo; I wouldn’t say I am tired of 
such a lovely song as the chaffinch’s, 
but this glittering cascade of notes as 
a background to the day’s activities 
has become almost monotonous ! 


To hear such sentiments must 
sound indeed sacrilege, especially 
to the desert-weary troops. in 


Africa, but this is the first occasion 
on which I have noticed to such an 
extent the mechanical 

continuity in bird song. 

—jJ. <A. BRIMBLE, 

Chingford, Essex. 


A VISITOR FROM 
EUROPE 


Sir,—On September 4 
last year a friend of 
mine, while cutting a 
hedge near his home in 
County Down, was 
astonished to find a huge 
moth, which only just 
escaped his shears, resting 
on the top of the hedge. 
It was not very active, so 
he succeeded in putting 
it in a roomy box and 
next day brought it to 
me. 

I was surprised and 
delighted to find that it 
was a convolvulus hawk 
moth, a species that I 
had never previously seen 
alive in Ireland. This 
large moth, second only to 
the death’s head in size, 
is a rare and irregular 
visitor from the Conti- 
nent, where, however, it is 
much more widespread 
and common than in these islands. 
It occasionally flies here in June, and 
on the rare occasions when it remains 
to breed the eggs are laid on con- 
volvulus leaves. From these the 
larve sometimes reach maturity, 
before the leaves die off in autumn, 
and so produce a second brood of 
these interesting moths in September. 
For this reason it is possible that my 
specimen was reared from a June-laid 
egg, but I do not think so. Judging 
by the slightly worn condition of the 
wings, and the fact that when found 
the moth was disinclined to fly, I 
believe that she flew over here about 
July, perhaps passing over the Channel 
while the Dieppe raid was in progress. 

She had very large eyes, as shown 
in the photograph, and on one occa- 
sion when I suddenly brought her out 
of a dark corner into the light the eyes 
glowed brightly with a rose-pink light 
for about 30 seconds: then, 
as if adjusting themselves 
to the intensity of the 
light,theychanged to their 
usual coal-black shade. 

In a few days the 
moth died a_ natural 
death, and I mounted 
her carefully as shown in 
the photograph. Know- 
ing that this species had 
an unusually long pro- 
boscis I spent several 
hours in opening it out 
and adjusting it to my 
satisfaction. The pro- 
boscis of course is the 
tongue or mouth of an 
insect, and the average 
length in a bitterfly or 
moth is about 3%4in. This 
organ, when not in use, 
is rolled up under the 
head, but opens out at 
once when a sweet-smell- 
ing flower is’ scented. 
Then the proboscis is 
pushed down into the 
nectary and the honey 
sucked up. In the con- 
volvulus hawk moth, 
however, this “‘ tongue”’ 
is 34% ins. long when 
fully extended. This 
great length is neces- 
sary, Since the favourite 
flowers are long and 
tubular (tobacco plant, 









pentstemon, petunias, and geraniym) 
and when hunting the moth hovers 
over the flower without alighting, ang 
pushes the long proboscis down jnty 
the nectary. This “ refuelling’ in mid. 
air is a peculiarity of the hawk moths 
and calls for great manrceuvrability 
For those who know where and when 
to look, it may be seen in our own 


elephant and the humming-pirg 
hawk moths, but only on rare 
occasions, long to be remembered 


THE CONVOLVULUS HAWK MOTH: 
PROBOSCIS 34, INS. LONG 


See letter ““ A Visitor from Europe”’ 


afterwards by the fortunate observer. 
—J. A. BENINGTON, Co., Antrim. 

[As our correspondent points out, 
the convolvulus hawk moth is not 
indigenous to Britain, but in some 
years it crosses the Channel] compara- 
tively numerously. We _ heard of 
several of the insects being taken last 
summer and autumn, which suggests 
that 1942 was a convolvulus year.— 
Ep.] 


AT HACCOMBE CHURCH 


S1rR,—The little church at Haccombe, 
Devon, standing side by side with a 
great house in a park, boasts a quaint 
toy tomb. Sir Hugh Courtney and 
his wife, figures of 1425, have a 2-ft. 
effigy of their only son beside them 
dressed in tunic and tight hose of 
the fashion five centuries ago.— 
W., Gloucestershire. 


THE TOY TOMB AT HACCOMB 
See letter ““At Haccombe Church” 
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ARTHUR CHURCHIL 


LTD. 
SPECIMEN GLASSES 


OF ALL PERIODS 





/\ fine Punchbowl of the late 17th century, 


engraved in diamond point with the arms 
of Arundell and of Thelwall. 


(Formerly in the Percy Bate collection) 


34, MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 


—————_____ 
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THEY WERE WORRIED 
On 
WATERLO 
BRIDG 






Chaps who build bridges are queer people — always 


asking for the impossible! On the new Waterloo 


Bridge they wanted this thing . . . 





| iu ; a =i) 


to have a cylinder put round it like this 





AN CTT 
ill lll) 





and yet the cylinder had to be smaller than the 
two ends. As this was a practical impossibility and 
they knew the steel tube people were impossibly 
practical, they called them in (like sensible people). 
The S.T.A.C. designed special tools and did the 
job with weldless steel tubes. It just goes to show... 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE + BIRMINGHAM 
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FARMING NOTES 








AGRICULTURE IN 
GERMANY 


OMEONE who makes a habit of 
listening to the German broad- 
casts on agricultural topics tells 
me that he gets the clear im- 
pression that they are facing 

much the same problems as we are. 
They had a dry spring and a good 
deal of difficulty in getting a good 
enough seed-bed to give the spring 
crops a start. But I was most inter- 
ested in what he has picked up about 
their livestock policy. They, like our- 
selves, have evidently been concen- 
trating attention greatly on milk 
production. Milk prices are said to be 
temptingly high, which has resulted in 
many farmers abandoning their inter- 
est in cattle breeding and rearing for 
the beef market. This side of livestock 
production has never, of course, been 
so important on the Continent as 
with us. Most of the Continental 
beef is cow beef. They make more of 
veal than we do, but well-finished 
beef cattle are rarely seen in Con- 
tinental markets. Nowadays Germany 
has no imported oil cakes to help finish 
off cattle for slaughter, but she has 
always known the value of fodder 
crops and by-products like beet tops 
rather than grass for making beef. 
x * * 
T would be very interesting to hear 
what Mr. Hudson has to say about 
future livestock policy for this coun- 
try. He has promised tu make a state- 
ment in the near future. The trend in 
cattle has, since the war, been all in 
the directicn of milk production. 
Grazing cattle, notably in the Midland 
counties, had to make way for the 
plough and tillage crops, yet the total 
number of cattle in the country has 
been maintained, and in some dis- 
tricts there is certainly an increase. 
The extra stock are all of dairy type. 
Indeed, the War Agricultural Com- 
mittees have rather frowned on beef 
cattle. Milk has been the priority 
product and everyone has been ex- 
pected to produce milk or else plough 
up their cattle pastures. With the 
establishment of more grass and clover 
leys a new phase has opened. These 
leys will want stocking either with 
cattle or with sheep; otherwise they 
will not do their job properly in 
restoring the fertility that has been 
taken away in a succession of straw 
crops. There will be feed fer more 
cattle and they need not all be dairy 
cattle. On the farm that is now pre- 
dominantly arable it may well be 
possible to carry a number of beef 
cattle as stores through the winter in 
straw yards, keeping them going on 
oat straw and roots, and then when 
the spring comes putting them out on 
the leys to finish. Judging by the 
level of store cattle prices in recent 
months there is not much of this being 
done yet. 
* * * 
NOTHER point that is being 
stressed a great deal in Germany 
now, judging by these broadcasts, is 
the importance of farmers working 
together in the use of machinery. 
They are being urged te make use of 
cc-operative organisations, and par- 
ticularly tc help the wives whose 
husbands are away fighting. The 
tractors must be used only if animals 
cannot do the work. Tractors for 
transport are prohibited and farmers 
are told that they should only be used 
on the land when they really speed up 
the work and improve output. Draught 
herses are short of requirements and 
farmers are told that they must make 
use of their oxen, cows and bulls 
which can be trained to replace 
draught horses. Smallholders can 
dispense altogether with horses, and 
the larger farmers can have mixed 
teams. One broadcast talk coming 
recently from Breslau gave cetailed 


instructions about the tr ining of 
cattle for draught purposes. [ do pot 


knew whether there are any draught 
oxen used in this country, ° hey were 
used not many years ago by Lor 


Bathurst at Cirencester, ani TI have 
spoken to old men in my own district 
who well remember ploughing with 
oxen. In Germany horses a: becom. 
ing so scarce that profit liriits have 
been set on horse sales. An £ per cent 
profit is allowea on the salv of {cals 
10 per cent. on working h orses and 
17 per cent. on mares. laximum 
prices have also been fixed or work. 
ing horses and breeding m ‘es, 


* * * 


HE Germans are cer:ainly as 

short as we are of &; ricultural 
machinery. They have no generoys 
ally to supply them with tr ctors and 
heavy machinery under L. ase-Lend, 
They will get few new mac iines, and 
the production of spare perts is also 
being restricted. So, willy-nilly, they 
must help one another by making 
co-operative use of the machines in 
each district. France is also having 
the same kind of difficulty. Plans 
have been drawn up for the collective 
use of implements on land which 
would otherwise go to waste. Those 
who have agricultural implements are 
obliged to make them available for 
use on waste ground. Here in England 
we have not reached this stage of 
stringency. There may have been one 
or two cases where machinery has 
been requisitioned by War Agri- 
cultural Committees because the 
owner had more than enough equip- 
ment for his land, but I have not 
heard of them. We have met the 
problem of the under-equipped farm 
by having local machinery depots run 
by the War Agricultural Committees. 
From these depots machines go out to 
cultivate land which local farmers 
cannot tackle for themselves. 


* * * 


E may come to the stage when 
heavy tractors have to be 
requisitioned. There are _ districts 
where the numbers of heavy track- 
laying tractors are big enough to allow 
one or two to be moved to other areas 
which are ill-equipped with machinery 
to deal with the heavy land that now 
has to be tackled. No one will want 
to give up a good tractor, but some 
of the arable farms that have two or 
three heavy tractors could probably 
manage quite well if they had to give 
up one of these and make do with a 
lighter tractor in its place. It seems 
certain that we shall not get many 
more heavy track-laying tractors until 
the end of the war. The factories that 
were making them are now turning 


out tanks. 
* * * 


FEW good showers of rain have 
made an amazing difference to 


the corn crops. Many patchy crops, 
very thin in places, have pic <¢d up 
extraordinarily since the rain at the 
beginning of this month. This ‘s true 
particularly of the heavy land» where 
the soil was difficult to wor! n the 
dry spring. The seed did not 0 into 
a good tilth and germination w much 
delayed. Now instead of crop -ilures 
there should be fair crops. Ty will 
not be full crops, but we can s_ | hope 
that they will be well worth — «vest: 
ing. On the lighter lands th: spring 
barley has come away stron = 


everything looks very promi f 


is the clay lands that are our 


problem. They are not real suited 
to spring corn and what they ced! 
early working and sowing, an f it is 
a matter of breaking it from ¢° ‘5S the 
plough should go in during Ju 7% at 
the latest August. CINCINN |.TUS. 
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UPWARD TENDENCY OF PRICES 


E supply of property for 
e in the open market con- 
nues to fall far short of the 
mand, competition is con- 
juently very keen, and 


the mansion has been in use for a 
Department which has now vacated 
the place, or is about to do so. Posses- 
sion is, however, not tv be restored 
to the owuer, but the use of the man- 
sion as offices is to be followed by 
handing it over as quarters for a 
branch of the fighting Forces. In 
place of a comparatively small body 
of officials of the highest class, men 
and women accustomed to houses and 
furniture of the finest type, and to be 
trusted to use them as carefully as if 
they were their own, a different sort of 
occupation is apprehended. Furniture 
and works of art that have until »ow 
remained in position, subject to certain 
necessary clearances of some of the 
corridors and rooms, must now be 
shifted, and something in the nature 
of a revised inventory is in progress of 
preparation, along with a detailed 
estimation of what fair wear and tear 
there may have been, as a result of the 
official occupation up to the moment 
of the alteration in the mode of use of 
the premises. Experts are at work 
making the requisite valuations, so 
that practically a fresh start will be 
made as regards compensation, and 
it will clearly differentiate the two 
types of use. 

Speaking generally, and wholly 
apart from the particular instance just 
indicated, it may be said that, how- 
ever considerate the members of large 
units may be, in their use of houses 
there is inevitably a degree of wear 
and tear that may reasonably arouse 
some anxiety on the part of an owner. 
There is less wanton damage than 
there used to be by occupying units, 
and to some extent this is due to the 
emphatic instructious given to avoid 
damage, and to a broader sense of 
responsibility. 


In the light of the example just 
mentioned it would seem that where 
premis2s have been requisitioned for 
a specific purpose, and they remain 
requisitioued, but are put to some 
different purpose, it is well for the 
owner to arrange with the authorities 
to have the record of the condition 
of the premises and their contents (if 
any) brought right up to date. 


SOME REALISED PRICES IN 
THE PROVINCES 


ADBROOK HALL, in 10 acres 
of grounds, with an additional 
11 acres, 21 acres altogether, on the 
outskirts of Shrewsbury, has been sold 
for £7,300, by order of Mr. D. D. 
Macpherson’s executors, their agents 
being Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, acting in conjunction with 
Messrs. Hall, Wateridge and Owen. 
Another sale by the Hanover Square 
ageuts, this time jointly with Messrs. 
Friend and Nightingall, is of Skid Hill 
Farm, 194 acres, with a farm-house 
that was built about 350 years ago, on 
a hill-top at Chelsham, seven miles 
from Bromley. 

The Thatched House, at Fish- 
bourne, near Chichester, built about 
eight years ago, has been sold with 
just over three acres, for £8,050, with 
immediate possession. For 14 acres of 
adjoining pasture (in a couple of lots) 
the price obtained was £1,650. 

A seaside resort where a steady 
stream of sales by auction meets with 
an uninterrupted enquiry by buyers 
is Bournemouth, a typical lot being 
one in Messrs. Fox and Sons’ latest 
sale, a detached freehold house with 
40 ft. of frontage to Hambledon Road, 
Boscombe East, rated at £44 a year, 
for £1,350. A Melksham freehold, the 


late Dr. Rumboll’s residence, and an 
acre, has changed hands for £3,700. 

The late Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres owned Wigan ground rents, 
of which 66 lots out of 86 have just 
been dealt with at a local auction. 

Nearly £34,000 was realised for 
farms and other portions of Firbeck 
Hall estate, near Sheffield, under the 
hammer of Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff. Lake House and the home farm 
made £9,000. The Hall failed to reach 
the reserve. . 

The offer of Balkeerie, an estate 
of 823 acres, three miles from Glamis 
and nine from Forfar, by Messrs. 
Jobn D. Wood and Co. has features of 
special interest, inasmuch as the buyer 
must take the crops as at July 29 next, 
and the equipment and the contracts 
with farm hands. In 1933 the present 
vendor converted the farms from 
pasture to rotational cultivation. 
Mechanised farming was fully adopted, 
and the iron fencing is so made that it 
can be shifted when a change is made 
in the cropping. Seed potatoes are a 
very successful product of Balkeerie. 

Yet another auction has been 
forestalled, Hurdcott House, the 
residence of the late Captain Forester, 
having been sold with 1,025 acres, 
by Messrs. Woolley and Wallis, who 
were to have submitted it in lots at 
Salisbury. The stone house of Geor- 
gian origin stands in a park of 70 acres, 
seven miles from Salisbury cn the 
Taunton road. There is a mile of 
fishing in that good sporting stream 
the Nadder. The farms of 250 and 
300 acres are well equipped with 
houses and buildings and there are 
120 acres of matured woodland. The 
estate agent, Mr. Hugh O. Johnson, 
co-operated with the Salisbury firm. 

ARBITER. 
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The scent of the beans 





It’s FISONS 


fills the air... 


In one field, the beans are in 
flower, throwing out under the June 
sun their characteristic, penetrating 
scent of almost overpowering sweet- 
ness. In the next, the hay harvest is 
in full swing: that’s one of the jobs 
members of the Women’s Land Army 
are helping the farmers to do up and 
down thecountry. And all the while, 
as they go about the varied work of 
the farm, they’re learning how true it 


is that “It’s Fisons for Fertilizers’’. 


Women between 1gand 40 who have never 
done land work and would like to join 
the Women’s Land Army should make 
enquiries at their nearest Employment 
Exchange. 
apply direct to the Women’s Land Army. 


Women of 17 and 18 may 


for FERTILIZERS 


FISONS Limited. Head Office: Harvest House, Ipswich. Largest 


makers of Complete Fertilizers. 


Pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. 


Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained through Agricultural Merchants 
and Seedsmen or direct from the Manufacturers. 





NOW AS THEN... 
Unrivalled Quality ! 





Gin makes the 
cocktail, Seagers 
make the Gin! 


EAGE 
N Gin» 


PER 25/3 sortie 


SEAGER, EVANS & CO..LTD. 


MISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1805 











LLOYDS BANK 


|. IMITED 


io 


1677 


THE WAR 
EFFORT 


It is the policy of the Banks 
to ensure that there shall be 
no interruption in the flow 
of armaments owing to lack 
of finance, and that no 
essential war activity shall be 
hindered by any financial 
difficulty. 

Lloyds Bank is assisting in 
the prosecution of the war 
to the full extent of its 
available resources. 





OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND AND WALES 











Head Office: 
71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 











‘ Pass your fire-watching Period 
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AFTER MUSSOLINI 
—WHAT ? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE course of the war, insofar 

as it has affected Italy, is 

well enough known, and 

therefore a great deal that 
is in Madame Odette Keun’s 
Trumpets Bray (Constable, 3s. 6d.) will 
be of more interest to our children 
than it is to us. But perhaps I am 
wrong about this. We learn from the 
book how short human memory is; 
maybe, on some not far distant 
morrow we shall be turning to it for 
refreshment on points that we now 
imagine to be burned into our minds 
for ever. 


ITALY BETWEEN WARS 


The sub-title of the book is The 
Why of Fascism and the Wherefore 
of Mussolini, and it is the author’s 
rebuilding of the Italian scene between 
the two wars, and 
her analysis of what 
she holds to be the 
abiding qualities of 
the Italian nature, 
that most deeply in- 
terested me. I have 
spoken of the short- 
ness of memory; and 
Madame Keun does 
well to remind us 
that if Mussolini’s 
warlike course has 
been a surprise, that 
is not his fault. She 
quotes from the En- 
cyclopaedia Italiana: 
“Every doctrine 
which derives from 
an idea of peace is 
contrary to Fascism. 
The Fascist State is 
a Will to Power and Empire. The 
Roman tradition is here an idea of 
Force. For Fascism— the Empire 
tendency —that, is, expansion —is 
a manifestation of vitality. Its 
opposite is a sign of decadence. 
Peoples who are reborn are imperial- 
ists; those who die are renunciants.”’ 
This sort of stuff, she reminds us, 
was “‘shrieked, shouted, clamoured, 
yapped, yelled, brayed and roared 
interminably,”’ and if we took no 
notice of it we had only ourselves to 
blame, for we saw Mussolini putting it 
all increasingly into action—in Corfu, 
in Spain, in Abyssinia. 

Examining Mussolini’s relation- 
ship to the Italian people, she finds 
that, whereas in Russia Lenin and 
Stalin ‘‘were basically the expression 
of the doctrine of a rigidly coherent 
philosophical Party,’ and whereas 
Hitler ‘‘was the extreme embodiment 
of the almost universal German 
mind,’’ Mussolini “‘was the expression 
neither of a philosophy nor of the 
natural state of mind of a nation, but, 
like the majority of Italian tyrants, 
exclusively of himself; and from 
beginning to end he served the in- 
terests of his own ego, resurrecting, to 
do so, a pattern which had become 
obsolete.”’ 


Because of this, she believes that 
while Communism would survive the 
disappearance of Stalin, and Nazism 
survive the passing of Hitler, 
‘Fascism will disintegrate through an 
internal process, for it was built essen- 
tially by and round the temperament 
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§ TRUMPETS BRAY 
By Odette Keun 
(Constable, 3s. 6d.) 


THIS WAS CICERO 
By H. J. Haskell 
(Secker & Warburg, I5s.) 


THE PEOPLE’S 


Felicité de Lamennais 
Translated by 
Cuthbert Reaveley 


MORGAN BIBLE 
By Caradoc Evans 


AAAAAAAA1— 


of one man, and on line which 
represent an anachronism.”’ 
Nevertheless, she does not judge 
the Italian mood of the mo rent (or 
rather of the moment when she was 
writing, a few months ago) t: 
than one of pessimism and 
—not one of revolt. The ar: 
no sign of mutiny, and t! 
memory of the chaos out 
Fascism was spawned. Sh 
public person and no grou; 
of leading the people sh: 
overthrow their present 
“Military events alone will 
the behaviour of the people.’ 


We should not, Mada 
warns us, make any mistake «bout the 
nature of this people. ‘The Italians 
at large have not a grain of mysticism 
or of political morality in their com- 
position. (I do not 
hold this against 
them, for up to the 
war at least, all of 
us flamboyantly 


be more 
Sillusion 
y shows 
re is a 
of which 
sees no 
Capable 
ld they 
masters 
termine 


1e Keun 


showed the same 
lack, and it re. 
mains to be seen 


whether our boosted 
change of heart will 
endure.) But they 
are a realistic peo- 
ple.” Again: “I 
doubt whether Italy 
will ever be seized 
with a burning 
horror at the indig- 
nity of having let 
herself be regiment- 
ed by a Dictator 
. or will grieve 
in sackcloth and 
ashes over the lack of ethics which her 
political behaviour displayed during 
the last 20 years (too many other 
countries are in the same sack). But 
since she is realistic, she will probably 
. face the fact that she has been 
an imbecile of the first water, foot the 
bill of her huge stupidity, and begin 
again on lines more in harmony with 
her texture, her capacities, her possi- 
bilities, and the spirit of the times.” 


PROPHECY 


(Dakers, 5s.) 


PUB YVP VO VA AUAUA™IVAA21— 


(Dakers, és.) § 


AFTER THE LAST WAR 


Madame Keun gives us an acute 
analysis of the Italian position at the 
end of the last war—a position whose 
rapid deterioration gave Mussolini an 
upstart’s opening. ‘‘Her territory is 
about half that of France, and only 
about half of that can be cultivated. 


. Her population is several millions 
more than that of France, which 
roughly means that every Italien has 
one-quarter of the arable land of every 
Frenchman.”’ Poor in natur:! re 
sources, the end of the last war ound 
the country poorer than before, with 
700,000 dead, 1,000,000 wounde , and 
500,000 disabled. ‘‘The balar<e, t° 
its mind, could only be re-esta’ ished 
by vast material gains,” and _uss0- 
lini, promising these, took cont |. 

ently 


Though Madame Keun ey 
has a soft place in her heart — * the 
Italian people, she is not re y 
sentimentalise about them. Sh. holds 
them responsible if not for th birth 
at any rate for the prolonga‘ 22 ° 
Fascism. ‘It is nonsense,” sh Say 
“to try to dissociate the huge m -jonty 
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The enacing Rise 
of Japan 
HOWARD anp 


EK. NEWMAN 
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ori 


importance.’ 


re is perfection. 


id 


Righty pages of pictures, with 
a historical summary, that show 
Japan’s 
state to empire. 

Lord VANs!vTART in his Fore- 
word says: 
met a little book that conveyed 
so much information in so brief 
and digestible a form.” 


advance from feudal 


“TY have rarely 


6s. net 


New Impressions 


Sir FREDERICK 


SYKES’S 


“most satisfying 


autobiography ” 


From Many 


Angles 


\ great servant of Empire tells 
his experiences as soldier in 
South Africa and India, creator 
of the 
Air Staff at Vervaillica, 1919, 
first Controller-General of Civil 
Aviation, Governor of Bombay, 
and member of Parliamentary 
C ommittees, 

“May be read with profit by 


one 


R.A.F., Chief of the 
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of them from their baleful regime. . . . 
They had been unable to avoid the 
Fascist pestilence, true; but, once it 
arrived, instead of withstanding it 
like free and upright men, in the main 
they suffered it to infect them, 
resigned themselves to the blight, and, 
at particularly perverted moments, 
relished it.” 

For those reasons, she thinks 
“there can be no question of letting 
Italy off lightly: she has made too 
much ghastly mischief and perpe- 
trated too many excruciating injus- 
tices. Guilty nations must expiate in 
this world — there is no other place, as 
Defoe has observed, where they can 
be punished.” 

Nevertheless, she hopes the Allied 
Nations will remember their own 
faults and recall how little they did 
after the last war to help make a 
normal world for the Italians to live 
in. She is a hard hitter all round. 
She hits hard at the Italian King, 
dictator and people, but here and 
there she hits hard at us and our 
Allies, too; and she gets in her blows 
fairly enough, leaving us with nothing 
but an uneasy grin at our own dis- 
comfiture. 

OF CICERO 

Mr. H. J. Haskell, who has 
written This Was Cicero (Secker and 
Warburg, 15s.) is an American jour- 
nalist, and one doesn’t, normally, 
look to journalists for books on the 
great figures of classical antiquity. 
But when they can be induced to 
make a scholarly study of such a 
matter, as Mr. Haskell has done, the 
result is likely to have a value of its 
own. For example, Mr. Haskell, who 
has for many years considered the 
politicians in Washington, is able to 
write, as a scholar in vacuo probably 
would not: ‘Cicero considered him- 
self as primarily a politician. The 
political aspects of his career fall into 
the ageless pattern of political be- 
haviour. Most of the biographers 
have not been sufficiently familiar 
with this type of behaviour to get 
the significance of much of the 
manoeuvring of the Roman politicians 
of the first century B.c. I have 
constantly been horrified to find 
historians accepting political speeches 
as statements of fact. Cicero’s de- 
nunciations of Catiline and Mark 
Antony are no more sober historical 
documents than the campaign speeches 
of American politicians.”’ 


FUNDAMENTAL BEHAVIOUR 
It is because he has found “‘little 
change in the fundamentals of political 
behaviour in the last 2,000 years”’ that 
Mr. Haskell’s book has such a fresh 
and vigorous appeal to the mind. 
And not only in political behaviour, 
but in social behaviour, too, he finds 
striking parallels between that far-off 
time and times that are just behind 
us. There are two chapters in which 
he considers a well-to-do Roman of 
Cicero’s day transplanted to the Whig 
society of the eighteenth century in 
England, and be is able to make out 
a good case for believing that he 
would be quite at home in the society 
of Lord Melbourne and the Duchess 
of Devonshire. The fashionable 
country houses, the hard drinking, 
the political nepotism and the political 
influence of women, the _ sexual 
promiscuity and the light acceptance 
of religion as something to be observed 
because it was well that the lower 
classes should believe these things : 
on all these points the cultured Ist- 
century Roman and the cultured 
18th-century Whig would have been 
in agreement. It is this apprehen-) 
sion of certain durable factors in 
the pattern of human behaviour that 


tS, 1943 

puts Mr. Haskell’s book in a class of 
its own among those dealing with 
antiquity. It brings his pages alive, 
and to know that Cicero said of 
Cleopatra, ‘‘I can’t abide the woman,” 
is a salty change after the traditional 
languors. It’s a book which I heartily 
recommend. 


THEY CALLED IT “COB”’ 
There is one point on which I 
can give a little information to the 
author. He speaks of Roman walls 
made of mud-bricks and assumes that 
they were protected by a coating of 
marble cement stucco. A learned friend 
corrects him: ‘‘In the climate of 
Rome and Greece a mud brick building 
will last indefinitely after it is white- 
washed. The Pythian Apollo hotel at 
Delphi is protected in just this way.”’ 
But, as we know down here in 
Cornwall, it doesn’t “‘last indefinitely ”’ 
after one whitewashing. Our county 
is full of cottages made not of mud- 
bricks but of simple mud piled up. 
They call it “‘cob.’’ If you whitewash 
frequently, all is well; but once let 
the whitewash perish and the rain 
get in and the deterioration is swift. 
But some of these cottages stand 
sturdily after hundreds of years. 
Felicité de Lamennais, a Breton 
priest, just over a hundred years ago 
wrote a book called Words of a 
Believer, now translated by Cuthbert 
Reaveley as The People’s Prophecy 
(Dakers, 5s.). Renan called it “a 
pastiche of genius,’’ and the present 
translator says that it shook Europe 
to its foundations, which certainly is 
an over-statement. I have never come 
upon the book in its original French, 
and I hesitate to pronounce upon it 
merely through this present medium, 
for it is clear that it is one of those 
books that must owe much to the 
passion and colour of its original 
words. It is now like a pastoral psalm, 
and now like a denunciatory passage 
from a Hebrew prophet; and, above 
all, it is a book which one wants to 
take in through the author’s own voice. 
Its fundamental themes are the 
worship of God, the love of the 
brethren, the denunciation of earthly 
tyrants and oppressors, and the 
importance of combining to resist evil. 
It certainly has some passages per- 
tinent to our present day. “Do not 
be like sheep which, when the wolf 
carries off one of them, are frightened 
for a moment and then start grazing 
again. For each thinks it will be 
content with a first or second prey 
‘and why should I upset myself on 
account of those which it is devouring? 
What has that to do with me? There 
will only be the more grass for me.’ 
In truth, I tell you: Those who think 
thus within themselves are marked 
down as fodder for the beast which 
lives on flesh and blood.”’ 


EXCESS OF SPITE 

I have in my time got some 
pleasure from the novels of Mr. 
Caradoc Evans, though it has always 
been the pleasure that comes from 
good caricature rather than from 
portraiture. But his new book, Morgan 
Bible (Dakers, 6s.) seems to me to 
transgress the canons even of cari- 
cature. The venom of his pen defeats 
his own intention to insult, for, being 
presented with a landscape entirely 
peopled by lechers, seducers, hypo- 
crites and humbugs, with not one 
redeeming trait of common humanity, 
we put the book down feeling that the 
Wales which Mr. Evans appears to 
hate so bitterly may well draw a sigh 
of relief at finding that this antagonist 
has cut his own claws and drawn his 
own teeth by the sheer excess of spite 
and rancour. 
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Britain at War,a complete 
record intext and pictures 


THE 
ARMY 


(January, 1941—March, 1942). 
MAJOR SHEPPARD 


O.B.E., M.C. 


In these historic pages Major Sheppard 
carries on the inspiring story of the work 
done by the Army which in a previous 
volume Major Yeats-Brown began with 
his vivid record of the first 15 months 
of the war. With 490 Illustrations. 

21s. 


Ke & HK Copies of THE ROYAL 
NAVY by Commander E. Keble Chatterton, 
and THE ARMY (Vol. I) by Major F. Yeats- 
Brown, D.F.C., are still available if you 
order your copies NOW. Both profusely 
illustrated. 21s. each 


New HUTCHINSON Novels 











Brilliant new best seller by the 
author of “ Red Wagon” 


Lady 
Eleanor 
SVT 


CARAVAN 


The Star : “* An aged writer surveys his life 
from Oxfordshire in earlyVictorian days, to 
wild Spain and back to V ictorian London. 
A —— moving romance.’ 8s. 6d 


"Author af the ‘Aamen finn 
“ Dawn Patrol” 


Dan 
Totheroh 


DEEP VALLEY 


A strange impressive novel which has its 
setting in a little-known section of the 
Californian coast, in which the people 
are as lively and individual as me ors s 
characters i in Tortilla Flat. . 6d. 


pare - 6 The Wife of Elias” 


Kden 
Phillpotts 


A MUSEUM PIECE 


A fascinating story of the life of a mid- 
Victorian, set against the ——— of 
70 years. 9s. 6d. 


A vivid ‘weceed of 
a journey of discovery 


Olive 
Murray 
Chapman 


ACROSS MADAGASCAR 


A fascinating record of a journey across 
the great island of Madagascar, revealing 
the island’s people, history and customs. 


Manchester Evening News: “Full of 
interest and surprises.” 9s. 6d. 


(Ed. J. BURROW & CO., LTD.) 
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or nigger or navy. These are the leaders of fas! ion SC¢ 
this summer. “a 
The jumper suit is largely the outcome of clo hes Nu 
rationing. It takes two more coupons than a fr ck, Vy 
but many people prefer it on account of its versati ‘ty. Ay 
They like to be able to split an outfit in two ind vi 
wear the skirt with another blouse and jacket, the i 
jumper with a suit or over an old frock in the hc ise. , 
So popular are these suits, in fact, that Selinc vurt ‘Ai 
are featuring them throughout the entire S-: lita GiR 
collection. The many black suits for bridge, dir ner, $c 


theatre and restaurant wear are elegant. A biack 
suit in a fine wool has a turn-down collar in back 
and the whole front in royal blue corded silk. Pockets 
are set in vertically below the waist in the blue and 
are flapped like a pillar-box. The long plain sleeves 
are black, the narrow belt is black and blue. The 
pleated skirt, divorced of its blue and black jumper, 


(Left), slub rayon from Harrods in several 
shades, printed with white hearts; also 
one of a collection of rayon tweed jumper 
suits from Harvey Nichols, some short- 
sleeved, some long. 
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HEN we cast our eyes over this summer’s 
fashions we discover that, even with the 
plainest of tailored clothes and all the 
restrictions for levelling designs, certain 

styling trends stand out head and shoulders above 

the rest. First, there is the general spick and span 
appearance of the tailor-mades, the grey worsteds 
and the smooth navy serges teamed with fresh- 
looking striped or white piqué shirts, the plain Cheviot 
tweed suits. equally neat with their high buttoning 
and white piqué collars that can do duty as a shirt. 
It is these suits that are largely responsible for the 
fact that women in mufti look as trim as the women 
in uniform. Suits are better than they were before 
the war now they are pruned of fussy detail that so 
often spoiled the outline. Equally outstanding are 
the numbers of tailored jumper suits in print and 
the canvas rayon weaves that replace linen, the print 
coat-frocks, the suave moulded dinner frocks, and the 
gay odd jackets in blazer flannel which have erupted 
all over everyone’s wardrobe. We remember, on all 
these, the pockets and the many ingenious ways of 
drawing attention to them—the tiny fringes edging 
the square patch pockets of tailored linen-like rayons; 
the narrow frilling on the pockets of prints or bows 
on jumper suits in coarse canvas rayon. Suits show 
vertical pockets with pillar-box flaps, two-sectioned 
patch pockets with the centre-piece on the cross, 
pockets in plain when the suit is check, in check when 
the material is plain, in a deep contrasting colour, 
such as crimson or royal blue when the suit is black 


Left of picture, Utility tailored rayon shirt- 
frock in strawberry pink. On the right, 
chestnut brown rayon, a material that 
looks like linen, with banana inlet under 
the pleats, banana triangles on the pockets. 
Both Debenham and Freebody. 
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The name which stood for 
Quality in times of plenty 


means so much more today 
Although the output of Chilprufe we 


is restricted to a range of essential 
garments for Infants and Young 
Children, the quality remains— 
the Finest Pure Wool obtainable. 


CHILPRUFE 


MADE SOLELY FOR INFANTS 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


* CHILPRUPE LINITED 4K 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 


\ EICESTER 
RSS ee 
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New Cashmere Tweed 
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54 inches 
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wide, in 


several soft shades of 
brown or grey. is 6110 
per yard (43 coupons) 


Write for Patterns to:- 


Tacg my CLF 


16, GROSVENOR STREET. 
LONDON. W.I. 








THINK OF THE WOUNDED 


They look happy here and, indeed, 
they are. In the beautiful grounds 
of one of the Red Cross and St. John 
Auxiliary Hospitals they are able to 
build up their strength and to forget 
for awhile what they have endured, 
fighting for their country and for 
you. 

At the request of the Ministries, 





staff, equipment, and supplies are 
provided in Auxiliary Hospitals by 
the Red Cross and St. John War 
Organisation to assist the authorities 
in their work for the wounded. 

The wounded have given freely for 
their country and for you. You can 
give practical expression to your 
gratitude to them if you— 


SEND A DONATION TODAY TO 


== RED CROSS & ST. JOHN 


ST. 


JAMES’S PALACE, 


So Wet. 


Red Cross and St. fohn Fund, Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 





This space has been given to the Red Cross by 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., 


LTD. 
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is plain enough to be worn with 
a sweater or striped shirt or any 
fancy blouse for evening; the 
top would furbish up any old 


black frock that has an out- 
of-date neckline or has gone 
under the sleeves. Another, 


all-black, has a similarly plain 
skirt, a black jacket with a fluted 
basque, in front only, of black 
moiré silk, a black moiré collar. 
The neck dips to a V, the sleeves 
are three-quarter and gathered 
to slip just over the elbow. 
Moiré is inlet in stripes on a 
black jumper suit and tied on 
one side. 

Navy woollen suits with 
comfortable, soft-looking jackets 
touched at the throat and cuffs 
with white piqué, or striped navy 
and white shirting, look as fresh 
as a daisy. Here again the skirt 
is simply cut so that it can be 
worn with almost any kind of 
top. For summer, a pale blue 
linen two-piece has a long jumper 
covering the hips, short sleeves 
and one patch pocket on the chest stencilled 
with navy Chinese writing. This is a cool 
and pretty outfit for a hot day. The same 
kind of thing is shown in print. Women find 
the tailored print jumper tops useful with 
suits on a colder day. I have seen one worn 
with great success with a grey flannel skirt 
and a grey shirt. The flowered print jumper 
was mostly black and cherry, belted and 
tailored, and looked charming with the grey. 
The shirt made a vest at the neck. The 
exceedingly smart woman had rolled her hair 
round a cherry ribbon and tied it on top, 
and the cherry was picked up again on the 
soles on her shoes. 
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Beige kid belt lined and strapped with black; (centre) pigskin that 
can be adjusted to any sized waist; handstitched suéde with four 


gold metal rings. Fortnum and Mason 


NHOE designs are limited as is every- 
thing else. Joyce are sticking to the 
proved favourites and emphasising the line 
of the strappings and the soles by using two 
colours or materials. They thus get plenty 
of change. Their laced wedge is made in 
black or navy suéde with a kid sole; in black 
or navy reversed calf with a snakeskin wedge. 
This walking shoe is medium weight and a 
best seller. The easy semi-wedge-soled 
slippers with a broad bracelet band over the 
instep are smart in two gay colours in re- 
versed calf, navy with cherry or russet with 
Lincoln green. These are the most comfort- 
able of shoes and look well with summer 


frocks. They are also 
this shoe, with a band «4 
the vamp, in gabardine and |; 
entirely in plum or navy, _ 
limiting designs to these well 
tried models Joyce avoid any 
waste whatsoever. They wil] 
their best to get supplies ti 
where they are needed, but the: 
warn you that you may have j) 
| wait. . j 
The “ Puck Bouncer” is thy 
latest member of the Brevitt 
family. This vamp fo!!ows th 
line of the foot, has a built-w; 
toe and a broad fitting. It ig a 
eminently comfortable shoe wit) 
its sole curved very slightly yp. 
ward from the ground. The flap 
in front narrows it. Cciours ar 
good—a beech brown w th black. 
berry, jade green wit brown, 
Some models have the encased 
heel and wafer sole of the 
original ‘‘ Bouncer” shoe; others 
have the more ordinary medium 
heel. The toe has a distinc 
point on the inside ard slopes 
away like a child’s shoe. 

For the house, Joyce are slowing a 
slipper with a broad strap low down on 
the vamp in two shades of sutde. The 
slipper is as soft and easy as an Indian 
moccasin and is made in bright colours, 
The “Idler,”’ a calf slipper made on the lines 
of a man’s Norwegian slipper, is still a 
hot favourite. The London Shoe Company 
have them in brown, black and tan, in 
limited numbers. 

Small numbers of the Joyce house 
slipper will be on sale all over the country 
with further supplies later. 
P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





CROSSWORD No. 699 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 10 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 699, COUNTRY 

LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this 

office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, June 24, 1943. 









THIS Barri ma- 
ternity model de- 
signed by the 
White House is in 
floral crépe de 
Chine of blue and 
white on a navy 
The ac- 
companying 
French blue short 
coatisinsoft 


ground. 
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AC ROSS 
Barnaby’s raven tells Polly what to do before 
tea can be made (four words, 3, 3, 6, 2) 

9. “Is later?’ (anagr.) (7) 

. Susan Coolidge said what (or, in a word, a 
large and noisy insect) (two words, 4, 3, or 
one word, 7 

11. An exiled poet (4) 

12. What the employer’s always doing (5) 

14. It is more agreeable not to have to pick one 
with another (4) 

. Rather uncommonly sweet nowadays (6) 

19. Lump of native gold (6 

20. Joint founder of the Pre-Raphaelites (7) 

21. Ned’s ear appears to be an internal organ! 


23, The pie’s foremost, but it’s all broken up (6) 

25. Tidy (4) 

26. Something of a disaster in the garden (5) 

29. Merely a bang, perhaps, but it may be grand 
4 


32. Perennial conversational standby (7) 
33. Jack Ketch and Calcraft, for example (7) 
34. Very united couple, necessary to the produc- 
tion of a well-cut suit (three words 
4,2, 
DOWN 
1. Murderers incognito, maybe (two words, 7, 7) 
2. How annoying, it looks as if the teapot wer 
told to usurp the kettle’s vocal function! 
(7) 
3. A stinging greeting from the clouds (4) 
4. Birds of prey, but we’ll have them on a bit 
of string (5) 
5. Sign (5) 
6. What Christopher Bean is (4) 
7. Bygone melody means a bargain to } 
words, 3, 4) 
8. ‘‘Verse isn’t tamed?” 
14) 


ou (two 


They tell the world 


13. Animal, vegetable, mineral? Insert the de- 
claration that I’m vegetable ! (7) 
15. He who quarrels with good reason i 








BA RRI MODELS 


obtainable only at 


Name 


be three times this (5) 


16. Wilde called it “the Art most near io tears” 
(5 





Address 


) 
18. Jew (3) 
19. Pin up (3) 
22. Cotton-producing state (7) 





24. Capital of Ceylon (7) 
27. Stroke at top or bottom of a letter F 
tter ‘ 





THE WHITE 


LINEN SPECIALISTS UT 


51,NEW BOND ST WI. 











DOWN. 1, 


SOLUTION TO No. 698. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of June 11, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS. 


Cure; 2, 


1, Carthorses; 6, Snap; 9, Roman roads; 10, Ache; 12, 31. 
3etter; 13, Erode; 16, Politer; 18, Excited; 19, Iterate; 21, Latimer; 22, 
Giant; 23, Atolls; 27, Iris; 28, Attentions; 29, Erne; 30, Grass Plots. 
Rime; 3, Hinge; 4, Rooster; 5, Endorse; 7, 
Nick of time; 8, Pretenders; 11, Pet cat; 14, Springtime; 15, Alteration; 
17, Toasts; 20, Enactor; 21, Lioness; 24, Lit up; 25, Soho; 26, Isis. 


28. Indirect hit in E.C.? It’s all a1 
behaviour (5) 

30. The Thunderer (4) ; 

They administer correction to the slv ard (# 

— 


7 is 





The winner of Crossword No. ‘ 
Mrs. Bertram, 
2, Ashburn Gardens, London, £ .W.7. 
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WHERE DOES YOUR DRINKING 


Direct from a stream or a mill? Then 
just look at this illustration and see 












orld how your drinking water looks when 

A Seen through a microscope. Elimin- 

ade 
A ate disease and guard your own 

to A ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME arf y 
iE and your family’s health by filtering 

8” i your drinking water, 
E = It’s cheap and simple, oe Ricans = 
H This illustration is published by permission 
¢ too. All you have to of Dr. E. V. Suckling, editor of the 5th 
i edition of ‘Examination of water and 


do is to install a water supplies.’ 


MORLEY \7 
BERKEFELD FILTER 


Write for illustrated Price List. BERKEFELD FILTERS 
ee LTD. (Dept. 65), Sardinia House, Kingsway, London 
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- OCKS: INDERWEAR * KNITWEAR: SHIRTS * TIES * GLOVES 
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GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 





